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FXPERIENCED JOURNALIST, with excellent 
Mosagerr ge neal comes, s SUB-EDITORSHIP | ‘in or near LONDON. 
Familiar wi 's and T —Bera, Hurley’s, 
183, Alderegate Btre Street, E.c. 


Ast HAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
ASSISTANT WANTED. 

The above-named Council require the services of an nor 
ASSISTANT in the PLASHET — LIBRARY. Salary 80l. per 
annum. ie es 5 ba Seneinan 31 5, 

The person appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time 
to the daties of the Office. 

Applications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, on forms to be obtained 
of Librarian, The Limes, White Post Lane, East Ham, and accom- 
eel py age of three recent testimonials (which will id ha 

sent in, addressed to “The Chairman, Library 
mittee F Pubic Offices, East Ham,” and endorsed “ sop Assistant,’ - 
= later aoe Goo 12 o’clock noon of Wedne: nesday, January 
the Members, either directly or indirectly, ry prohibited, 
ait will be jeemed a eae 
By Pa 








E. WILSON, Clerk to the Council. 
Public Offices, East Ham, E., December 22, 1898. 


Cnr of MANCHESTER SCHOOL BOARD, 








WANTED, a fully competent WOMAN TEACHER of SWEDISH 
DRILL to devote the whole of her time to the instruction of Pupil 
Teachers in Physical High will be required 

to ical k ledge of the Teaching of 
Physical Exercises. Saleey | 200 t. Log annum. —Applications, with 
copies of testimonials, to 0 the undersigned on or before 
January 12, 1899 worl application to individ: Members of the 


Board must not be made. 
C. H. WYATT, Clerk of the Board. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


A COURSE ef about THIRTY-THREE LECTURES (with Practical 
Demonstrations) on ‘The MORPHOLOGY and HISTOLOGY of the 
Peg SYSTEM’ (one of the alternative Special Subjects for the 

Sc. Honours Examination in Botany, 1899, of the University of 
taka will BCOND by the Assistant Professor, Mr. A.G. TANSLEY, 
an oy TERM (JANUARY to MARCH, 1899). 
may be 


LONDON. 





” Particulars 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Acting Secretary. 


M3882! DREWRY wishes to give a COURSE of 
‘T or TEN LECTURES on the ENGLISH LITERATURE 
of the EIGHTBENTH CENTURY, i Schools and Institutions in and 
near London, during the coming Te 
8 time for aap Private Pupils. 
143, King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


I ADY A****#*** living in SOUTH of ENGLAND 
4 will RECEIVE TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES of rosition 
to reside with Herself and Young Daughters. ome comforts and 
every Educational advantage —F. G. P., Willing’ 8, 162, Piccadilly, W. 


UBLISHING. — WANTED, INVESTOR with 
from 1,000/. to 2,0001. to JOIN SMALL SYNDICATE of others 
—— good positions and having exceptional experience in the 
Trade, to —vonee a Publication under extremely Peet meg agred 
circumstances. rge er appanage assured.—. 
Moncrutkrr, 19, Ludgate Hill, E 


YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and ASSISTANTS.—Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 1,000 
words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss 
Sixes, West Kensingioa "rype- Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 

















M48°N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 
The Council invite supirations fe for the above spociatneens 


p! ons, accom pani y testimonials, should be sent to the 
un <q not later than yy January 2, 1899. 
The didate elected will uired to enter ‘upon his duties as 


a 





soon 28 Spent after pH 17,1 
Further particulars may be obtai 


from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. of every 

description COPIED with accuracy and re from ls. per 1,000. 

Duplicate or Manifold Copies.— Miss E. T1can, 23, Maitland Park 
Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


tea -WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
r 1,000 words. Samples and references.—Address Miss M., 
18, Mortiner Crescent, N.W. 








RoOxAt INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, eS — the Colonies. about 
Forty Students be admitted in Se, . The Secretary of 
State will offer p oad for ion sive Appointments as Assistant 
iste a aapeeet oad sata ie th Tel ns Depart i 
oe intenden: foes 8 it, O: thi 
ranch P.W.D., and 0: n the Trai carta ent, Indian 
i college 





‘Accounts. bi 
State 





ys,—For p 





T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, LONDON, W., will RE-OPEN for LENT (TERM, 1899, 
on TUESDAY, eee Ve. —Applications for admission to be made to 
the Head Master. Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar of. Balliol Coll 
Oxford. During the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarsh ps 
or Exhibitions Hf ‘Oetord and Cambridge, and 19 gained admission into 
Woolwich and Sandbarst. the 





Registrati 79 About 
on. 
successes had received their 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ARTS. 


The NEXT TERM — TUESDAY, January 10.—Prospectus 
(post free) from the Reotsrra: 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
SESSION 1898-9. * 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 19. 
The Coll the U! of London 











prepares for Examinations in 
lence. Students may also enter, for cere Leumes, the 


y and the A 

Six Laboratories oe. = to Students for Practical Work. 

RSE of TEN LECTURES for TEACHERS on ‘ ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL MEASURE ’ followed by a Class for Practi 
Work, will be given by Miss EDITH AThtEN, on SATURDAY 
MORNINGS, at l0a.™., Ay — on tap yd 

Further i to the _ 
¥F. MABEL ROBINSON, Secretary. 


RS. JOPLING’S SCHOOL of ART, Logan 
Place, Earl’s Court Road, W., will REOPEN on MONDAY, 


a visitore’ ’ Day, Friday, January 6, 4 to 6. 
ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 














[YPE- -WRITING quickly and accurately executed, 

10d. per 1,000 words. ane Typing oon Dictation. French 
Tra and Work.—Miss G., 93, Canfield Gardens, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGR (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1). Dutch and Portuguese Translator and Indexer to cretaries, 











and Commercial Translations ince and rartesy ail ene 4 Specialities ities : 
Portuguese, Dutch, Flemish, and Italian. Indexing of Scientific and 
Medical Books. Libraries Catal 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Special Course of 
Somer ak nRaae Tetras thereat IU Wont, 
Bureau, » at the India Office. 








NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 

Cc. C. ord M.A. Any Person may ster his or her name for 

= loymi Researches, Collations. INFORMATION GAZETTE 
ished —y of January, March, May, Tay, September, FO, 


UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH NASH 
begs to announce that he has COMMENCED BUSINESS 
AUTHORS’ AGENT. oa his intimate knowledge of the Publishing 
Trade he is well porch the disposal 
MSS., and will be glad to hear from Authors with this ¥ view. 


Address Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


T°, At AUTHORS. —Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 

E, late Managing Director of George Ro & Sons, 
Limited, mmr be eased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to lisposing of 
them. toy wd oer Seat oo in the Publishin; Work Aa bi me 














Routledge has for placing Literary rk, Advisin; 
Rates of Payment aia Oe up Agreements, &c. Terms on appli hon 
tion.—1], Henrietta Street, Covent len, W.' C. 
OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY, 
ae se is pe ava warned answering advertisements 
mendation 0 ., without e. advertiser recom- 
= oo of . "rriend “who 6. HRRDRNT of } Layee or the 
Society. By order G, Secretary. 
al Strest ‘Lincoln’ 8 Inn, W. 


c Por .C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the ines eC. is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buil: 


[HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879, 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests -#, Authors capably sed on 





ments, 
placed 





HOOL AGENCY.—English and Foreign G 
introdu 


Visiting 1 Teachers ‘or Home i aoe! also p~ 
Secretaries. + Workers, Pepe Be ns. Schools and 
Educational Homes recommen LIDAY GAGEMENTS RE- 


QUIRED.—I4l, Regent Street, W. 








resented. Proposed 
n behalf of —— 
with y years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing snd and Rook pusdeaae. Consultation 
8 and testimonials from 


free.—Te Leading Authors on — to 
Mr. A. M. Ypeneae, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 





FEDUCATION.— Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 


be obtained ( f charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS. 
THRING & CO., who, Kame thelr extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and su in 
ana abroad, will careful selections if supplied with 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 
NE iKxcat HALL, FETTER LANE, E.C.—The 
sae ADDRESS to the LONDON 


POSITIVIST IETY 
delivered by Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON on SUNDAY, 
pF, at4p.m. Admission free. 








ANDERSON & CO., Aaveasang Agents, 

° ole COCKSPU: NG CROSS 
Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER BC. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible Fogg Special terms to 


C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Ne’ Properties, undertake Valuations for 
i a Investigations, and A 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, B.0. 








udit of Accounts, &e. Card 





FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


HATEAU de V’ESPERANCE.—LADY 

/ MURRAY’S CONVALESCENT HOME of REST for AUTHORS 

and ARTISTS. Situated in a most beautiful part of the South of 

France. NOW _OPEN.—Full particulars to be had from the Hon. Lapy 
Murray, Villa Victoria, Cannes, France. 











Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, ‘Broad Street, O Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


RSERS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 
of the LARGEST STOCKS of OED. and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
h of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 





CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





25. ey pote Mezzotints after 


fish School — 


ATALOGUE No. 2 
Constable—Hogarth’s Engraved Works—Prout’s 
bm ebers after Turner—Drawings of the Early En 





scott Press Books—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post , Sixpence. 
—Wx. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


ineties igre Roget Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. an Phiz, &e. 
largest and chokeost Collection Offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
Loom issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
ALTER T. Spencer, m New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


> 3+ -2 & ELV 8 Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, a and Foe a 


RECENT CATALOGUES.—BOOKS and MSS. (No. 90), pres Sse: 6d. 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS and PRINTS (No. 6), post free. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATA a, on Soke seca 
DULAU 2 co. 


UARE. 
BROUGH & SONS, Booksellers on 
. id the Con t. 
as acy neuer phe igulnae Sau Mic oe ste as 
of any ny description and of any magnitude. CATALUGUES gratis. 


8, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. 




















Established 1845. (Teleg « Bibliopole, Birmingham.”) 
OLD BOOKS. RARE BOOKS. 
CHOICE BOOKS. QUAINT BOOKS, 
TYPOGRAPHY. TOPOGRAPHY. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, &c. 


JELUSTRATED CATALOGUE... Pronounced to 
most Original and Interesting List issued. 364 
hay 370 Reproductions of Plates, Portraits, and Tide Pages, post free, 
is. (which sum is deducted from the first purchase of 
Panes & Cuatro, Antiquarian Booksell a 
66, Haymarket, St. Jameni 's, London, 8. W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the ea Braces of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books Re- 
mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitsert & Fretp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


Be OKCASES.— Great variety, NEW ond 
232, ‘Seaton Come ey bie ane “tees a of ¢ Wrveion Tables.” 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL 7a, Lt., Beeinase and Printers, 
50, nhall S treet, London C.) 
Contains hairless pa bo gt which ruled ts iaites with perfect 
freed pow 
A ‘athors sh aa note that The Lead N Pree Ltd., cannot be 
marinas on of M MSS. Loire orechovwiate Duplicate copies 














BACKERS? HOTEL (Temperance), 
the British Museum, 
GREAT seen Seg STREET, LONDON. 
This rected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
ane requirerrents of thowe who desire all the senene and advan- 
bn te the larger modern licensed hotels at m‘ charges. 
an ni Lift. pom Light in all rooms. ge 
floor. 
ACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
— AND SMOKING ROOMS. ° - 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


The COMPANY have now on VIEW at their FINE-ART 
GALLERY, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C., a very com- 
prehensive COLLECTION of AUTOTYPE COPIES of 
PICTURES of all SCHOOLS, framed in specially de- 
signed mouldings of the best quality and workmanship. 
A Visit of Inspection is invited from those seeking 


ARTISTIC GIFTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art Character, 
and are eminently suitable for the Adornment of the Home. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS 
of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS 


from the PARIS SALONS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE NOW READY. New Edition of 160 Pages and 
Appendix. With 120 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For con- 
venience of reference the Publications are arranged 
. aes under Artists’ names. Post free One 

Dg 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


M UDI E’S 
LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand). 


Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 97. 
[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. age A and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Japanese Paper, imperial folio, limited to 60 
Copies, 4/. per Part (all subscribed); EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies, 27. per Part. Part I. now ready. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALAOB, WINDSOR CASTLB, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 

BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 

HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS 

PURCHASED at the highest prices forCASH by SPINK & SON, 
the oldest et vppemerammera sc and Dealers in England, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, 


'‘O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all culars Behe RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
oni is also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association 
tam ted, 8, Lan Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ "Tri: 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


USEUM MANSION, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury (facing the Prinei Entrance of the British 
Museum).—A FLAT in this well-built ion TO LET. Rent 135i., 
including all Rates and Taxes, Use of Passenger and L' Lifts. 
Good sanitary arrangements.—Apply to the Sxcretary or Lonpon AND 
BricHTon Mansions. Lrp., 18, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, 
E.C., or to the Porter at the Mansion, who has the Keys. 


TT'UN BRIDGE WELLS.— WINTER APART- 











MENTS.—Comfortably furnished, ny, warm rooms. South 
— ee A few minutes’ walk from the Panties, ‘Common, and Stations. 
iter Terms.—R. G., 18, Cl Road, Tu Wells. 











Sales bp Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, Be 8 King Street, Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, Jan 1, f-past 12 o'clock presen, 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUME TS — Photographic ee 
and Slides—and s General C of Mi Effec' 
hoy view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and lietitionien 








MONDAY, January 9.—Curiosities. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Gard 
above, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, @ COLLECTION of CURIO. 
SITIES from man 7 parts of the ‘World--Relics—China—Paiatinge— 
Heads and Horns of Animals—Antiquities, &c. 
On aed the Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
es had. 





Valuable Topographica: and Antiquarian Works, Books of 
Prints, Sc., being Portion of the Library of a Gentleman 
removed from the Country. 


Moet HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
uary 17, and Following Days, at 1 0’ clock, VALUABLE BOOKS, 
a rpriaing Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, vols. — Surtees’s 
Dur! , 4 vols.—Raine’s North Durham—Whitaker’s = Whalley—Craven’ 's 
Richmondshire, &c., 7 vols ay 8 Leeds—Gough’s Sepuichral 
vols. ee ore Expliquée, 15 vols,.— 
Skelton’s Oxford—Wood’s Athena, 2 vols usée Francais, &c., 6 vols. 
—Baines’s Yorkshire, &c., 8 vols. —Allen’s York—Brayley and Britton’ ‘8 
Surrey, 5 vols.—Green’s Worcester, 2 vols. —Wodderspoon’s Suffolke— 
Tracts and Lampoons on Charies I., Mazarin, and the Quakers— 
Burnet’s Own Time, with numerous Portraits, 6 vols —Aikin’s Charles 
copiously 6 vols.—Ni Lite: Anecdotes 
and History, 16 =P Symonds’ 8 ac evita in Italy, 7 vr~ A —Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, First Edition—Gould’s Humming Birds, 5 vols. folio. — 
AntiJacobin Review, 61 vols.—Howell’s State Trials, ‘4 “a —Noves 
and Queries, 50 vols. ~and other valuable Books of all classe: 














16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


Ca 1 are p * . 





ESSRS, CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


faa petice that they will hold the en 4 
reat Rooms, King Street, 


ene by by AUCTIO: St. Jam 


the Sales fe’ dy 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On FRIDAY, January 6, the valuable COLLEC- 
TION of OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN formed by the late WILLIAM 


On SATURDAY, January 7, ANCTENT and 
MODERN PICTURES and WATER-COLOUR DRAWING: 


On TUESDAY, January 10, OLD CHINESE 
ENAMELLED PORCELAIN, the Property of a GENTLEM. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 999. JANUARY, 1899. 2s. 6d. 
NO-MAN’S-LAND. By John Buchan. 
ROMANCE of the FUR TRADE: the Mountain Men. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CHILD. Chaps. 15-19. 
MEN WHO HAVE KEPT a DIARY. By W. Sichel. 
See of AFRICAN ELEPHANTS. By Alfred 


MONTROSE and ARGYLL in FICTION. 
The CARLISTS : THEIR CASE, THEIR CAUSE, THEIR CHIEFS. 
LORD LYONS. 
FROM FOREIGN PARTS: a Song of Devon. By Edward A. Irving. 
The REBEL KING. 
aes (ese :—The Radical Split: how pleasing to our Friends 
i—The Secret of Sir Edmund Monson Speech—The Better 
Way with Mr. Gladstone’s Biography : Two Harmonious Contribu- 
tions thereto—Browning’s own Story about Mr. Disraeli. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for JANUARY. 


BISMARCK. By William Clarke. 
AFTER OMDURMAN. By Ernest N. Bennett. 
ROBERT WILLIAM DALE. By R. F. Horton. D.D. 
A NEW CATECHISM. By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
DOLLATRY. By Prof. Sully. 
IMPRESSIONS of 2 WORLD WANDERER. By John Foster Fraser. 
THEON & SON: Egyptian Bankers. By Thos. Hodgkin. 
SACERDOTALISM. By Francis Peek. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, By Sir Edmund Verney, Bart. 
The COMING SOCIAL REVOLUTION in FRANCE. By Tricolor. 
The Lg gg ell a Study in the Evolution of Religion. By the 

Rev. W. W. Peyto 
WANTED—A MAN. oy a New Radical. 

London: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.0. 


YHE neler ade kM MAGAZINE 
Monthly, price One Shil. 
Contents for ae 
=~ Fane FAULCONBRIDGE of ee KING JOHN. 
Francis Pierrepont Barnard, M.A. F.8.A. 
e Wg EARLDOM of LANDAFF.” By George Fr. Matthews. 
The ARMORIAL BEARINGS of NOTTINGHAM. 
—— on the WALPOLES, with SOME ACCOUNT of a JUNIOR 
RANCH. Continued. By H. 8. Vade-Walpole. 
The ‘Ea of MOWBRAY and HOWARD. 
An OLD SCOTTISH MANUSCRIPT. Continued. By Charles 8. 
Romanes. 


A TREATISE on the LAW CONCERNING NAMES and CHANGES 
of NAMES. Continued. 





ROYAL DESCENT of UNIACKE. 

REVIEWS. 

QUEKIES and CORRESPONDENCE. 

A GAZETTE of the MOREE: being a Chronicle of Creations, Deaths, 
and other Matters. 

BY the WAY. 


i FIRST VOLUME of the GENEALOGICAL rosy Oy can now 
, handsomely bound in cloth, with gold top, price 15s. 


London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


T HE AN TIQUAR Y. 
Monthly, price Sixpence. 





Contents for JANUARY. 
NOTES of the MONTH. Illustrated. 
FARTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARD a HISTORY of a ae 
EDUCATION in GREAT BRITAIN. I. By W. Carew Hazlitt 


HAUNTS of the LONDON QUAKERS. I. NORTH of the THAMES. 
By Mrs. Basil Holmes. Illustrated. 
WINDHAM’S TOUR THROUGH FRANCE and ITALY. With Intro- 


duction. By J. H. Lloyd. 

The REPAIR and RESEATIN' Sage a > pepe CHURCH, a.p. 1606. 
By the Rey. C. H. Evelyn White, F S.A 

The ANTIQUARY’S NOTE-BOOK. 

ANTIQUARIAN NEWS. 

REVIEWS ae NOTICES of NEW BOOKS :—‘ The Records of jiotten 
Priory, Surrey ’—‘ Lincoln, vee] a and See’—‘ Wells, 
Cathedral and See ’— * Southwel e Cathedral and See,’ Iiustratea 
—‘ The ees bethaew the Ancient Church of East Sutton, Kent—‘ The 

ce-Book ’—‘ Creation rds Discovered = 


een ar Reco 
Egy eee 1 | Medieval Services in England — ’—‘ The Roman: 
0! ‘ook-Col '—‘ Place-Names in Glen olfneaet —_ ‘Glenquoicn, 
and panera _ “Old Nooks off Sarling Del! d Described ’ 
—Churchwardens’ Accounts of 8t. Thomas, Sarum. 14a3-1 702,’ &e. 
QUERIES. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The VOLUME for 1898 is NOW READY, bound in Roxburghe, with 
gilt top and rough , price 7s. 6d. post free. 
*,* The previous Volumes can still be obtained. 
London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 





vekege sl as a Dra Figure (Ro my 
Pri espe ; The Boginee ite House, 
Moreto’ n-in-! Mon’ Soin the the 
BUILDER of December 31 (4d.; by ait). 2 “Tare rough 8 any pag 


agent, or direct from the Publisher at uilder, 46, 
London, W.C. 





THE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE. 
By CHARLES ELLIS 


Victorian Edition, leatherette, 38.64. “A very valuable addition to 
Shakspearian literature.’ Guardian. 


= School 





London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 
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WARD, LOCK 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO. beg to announce 
A NEW AND HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF 
G. J. WHYTE - MELVILLE. 


“THE NOVELIST, THE VATES SACER, OF FIELD SPORTS AND LONDON 
SOCIETY.”’—Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, Gd. each Volume. 


The late G. J. Whyte-Melville, uniting, as he did, the qualities of poet, novelist, sports- 
man, and leader of society, has long been : cknowledged to stand al ove rivalry when dealing 
with sport and the romance of old. Although the sale of his works has always been large, 
the Publishers feel that the time has now arrived to issue an edition more worthy of his 
fame, and have therefore pleasure in announcing a monthly issue of his novels. Each 
volume will be illustrated by front-rank artists. 

‘““WHYTE-MELVILLE’S oening novels.—It does one a world of good to read any- 
thing written by Whyte-Melville, and for youth and the rising generation what can there 
be better? The new edition is a handsome volume in good bold type, and is beautifully illus- 
trated.’’—Sporting Life. 


This Series will be well printed, from type specially cast, on 
Dickinson’s best antique paper, and neatly and handsomely bound 
in cloth gilt, with design by A. A. Turbayne. 





JUST READY. 
KATERFELTO. Illustrated by Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. 


“The story of ‘ Katerfelto ’ is already well known to many of my readers, but even those 


n 
will be glad to have it in so beautiful an edition. Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.’s edition is a 


marvellous three-and-sixpence worth; well printed, well bound, and well illustrated. 
‘ Katerfelto’ is indeed a delightful romance.””—Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER in the Sketch. 


CERISE. Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 


TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY 
MARKET HARBOROUGH, and INSIDE the BAR. 


Illustrated by John Charlton. 


SONGS and VERSES, and the TRUE CROSS. 


trated by S. E. Waller. 


SARCHEDON. [Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 


BLACK BUT COMELY. Illustrated by 8S. E. Waller. 
UTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


GUY BOOTHBY'S 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 
ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 


Illustrated by AMBROSE WALTON. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 


Tllus- 








& CO.S LIST. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 
WHICH HAS HAD AN EXTRAORDINARY SALE 
IN AMERICA. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
Crown 8vo. wrapper, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


. e.. Bia ee Bee eee 


WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 


This remarkable book has secured a Social and Religious Influence in 
America only previously equalled by such outstanding stories as ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ and ‘Looking Backward.’ In the guise of a Dramatic Story 
the book makes a powerful appeal to the public conscience in the lines in 
which interest is now so deeply aroused, namely, the Social Conditions Affect- 
ing the Kelations of Employer and Employee, Rich and Poor, the Christian 
and the World, &c. 

“* An impressive and really remarkable little book.’’—New Age. 

“A thoroughly —— interesting and instructive story, with a deep religious trend 
pervading the whole. Its undoubted excellence should secure it a large ay 

eac! ‘s . 





American Press Opinions. 


“The cating of the book will search many a heart, and ought to lead toa simpler, 
holier, and more fully consecrated Christian life.””-—Sunday School Times. 
“Singularly impressive...... It is a sermon in action, and one that cannot fail to touch 
the heart.” —New York Christian Advocate. 
“A fascinating tale, that draws and holds with straightforward winsomeness.” 
Christian Endeavour World. 





The TJMES says :—‘‘‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal Book of 
Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.”’ 


JUS£ PUBLISHED. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


HAYDN’S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A Complete Record of all Nations and Times. 


With especial reference to the History and Achievements of the British 
Empire. Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1898, 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s.; half-calf, 25s.; full or tree calf, 31s, 6d. 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 


Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, and 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1898. 


Containing 1,290 Pages, and considerably over 12,500 Articles, 
145,000 Dates and Facts. 


‘*The mention of dates brings us back to ‘Haydn’ the wonderful. ‘Haydn’ is far more 
than a mere catalogue of dates. It is a compendious history of every country and of 
almost everything under the sun—and on many subjects it is a veritable statistical 
encyclopedia. Are you interested in......or any mortal thing you like toname? You will 
find out all about them in ‘ Haydn,’ condensed and chronological, accurate and recent. In 
short, ‘Haydn’ shuns no test in its proper line, and will disappoint no reasonable expecta- 
tion.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Prospectus and Specimen Page sent post free on application. 





“Mr. Boothby’s story carries one clone like a torrent. It has enough ‘go’ and r 
for half-a-dozen novels.” —Christian World. 

“This stirring tale ranks next to ‘Dr. Nikola’ in the list of Mr. Boothby’s novels. It 
is an excellent piece of workmanship, and we can heartily recommend it.’”’—British Weekly. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform with the above, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s, each. 
Profusely illustrated by STANLEY L. Woop, 


LUST of HATE. 
BUSHIGRAMS. 
FASCINATION of the KING. 
DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID for FORTUNE. 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 





THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
640th THOUSAND. 


Strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 8s. 6¢.; half-calf or half-morocco, 12s, 6d.; elegant full tree calf, 18s, 


MRS. BEETON’S 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
Including 360 Additional Pages of New Recipes and New Engravings, or in all 
About 1,700 Pages, with Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, 
Hundreds of Engravings and New Coloured Cookery Plates. 


“Hardly anything belonging to domestic life is wanting in this encyclopedic volume,” 
. Manchester Examiner. 


*,* As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any 





period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘Household Management’ is entitled to the 
very first place. The book will last a lifetime and save money every day, 





WARD, LOCK & CO., LumTep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
In crown 4to, tastefully Printed and Illustrated. Specimen Copies post free for Six Stamps. 


THE ANTIQUARY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE STUDY OF THE PAST, 


For 1899. 


With the Number for JANUARY, 1899, the ANTIQUARY will tegin its Twentieth Year. In 
arranging Sul jects and Papers for the coming Volume, it has been the Editor's desire to make the Con- 
tents of the Magazine as widely representative as possible of al] those studies which deal with the many- 
sided life of the past. In the earlier volumes of the ANTIQUARY a fair amount of space was 


devoted to subjects of a bibliographical kind, and to matters which may be regarded as coming under | 


the head of LITERARY ANTIQUARIANISM. Of late these Subjects have dropped a little out of sight, per- 
haps; but in the forthcoming Volume it is hoped that they may find more adequate treatment. 
The following Articles and Papers, among others, will appear, it is hoped, in the course of 1899. 

Mr. F, HAVERFIELD, M.A. F.S.A., will continue the Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain 
which have been so much appreciated in previous Volumes, ‘Ihe Rev, Canon RAVEN, D.D., will contribute 
a Series of Articles on Antonine’s Itinerary ; end Mr. T. W. SHORE will send a Paper or Papers on 
Ancient Kentish Colonies in Anglo-Saxon England. Kennings in Icelandic 
Poetry will form the subject of a Paper by the Rev, W. C. GREEN. 

A short Paper on William Copland, the Sixteenth Century Printer, is promised by 
Mr. A. W. PoLLARD, M.A., the Hon. Sec. of the Bibliogiaphical Society ; while Mr, EDWARD ALMACK, 
F.S.A., whose elaborate Bibliography of the ‘Eikon Pasilike’ is well known, will write on Special 
Collections, and also promises a Paper entitled Vol. I. All Published. Mr. W. Carew HaZ.i1T 
will send some Further Contributions towards the History of Earlier Education in 
Great Britain; and Dr. T. N. BkUSHFIELD hopes to contribute some brief Bibliographical Lists of 
Works by Devonshire Authors. 

To the January Number the Rev. C, H, EvELYN Wuirt, F.S.A., sends The Reseating and 
Repair of a Parish Church, A.D. 1606, and the same writer hopes to send other contributions. 
Mr. H. J, FEAsEy will contribute a short Paperon A Pair of Wafer Irons, and, further, will send 
three full and interesting Articles on Curiosities of and in our Ancient Churches. Both 
subjects will be illustrated. Several Papers entitled Notes on some Kentish Churches will be 
written by Mr. J. RUSSELL LARKBY; while Mr, F. J. SNELL, M.A., will give some quaint notes from 
A Sacristan’s Commonplace Book. 

In Folk-Lore 4 contribution is promised by Mr. G. LAuRENCE GomME, F.S.A., the ex-President 
of the Folk-Lore Society. The interesting Series of Papers on the Holy Wells of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales will be continued by Mr. R. C. Hopz, F.S.A. Mr. H. A. Heaton will 
contribute a fully illustrated Paper on St, George and the Dragon to an early Number, and the 
Rev. W. C. GREEN promises two Bssex Folk Stories. 

A very interesting feature of the ANTIQUARY for 1899 will be the publication of a Diary of 
travel and residence on the Continent during several years cf the latter half of the Eighteenth Century, 
This Diary was kept by a Mr, Windham, and is now printed (with a few omissions) for the first time, by 
the kind permission of Mr, J, H. Lloyd, of Highgate, who will preface it with a short introduction. 

Mr, H. SaxE WyNDHAM, Hon. Sec. of the Society of Archivists, hopes to write on some of the 
Publications of the Historical MSS. Commission. 

Mrs, ISABEL SuART RoBson’s useful Series of Articles on England’s Oldest Handicrafts, 
which have proved so interesting a feature of the Magazine during the year 1898, will be continued in 
the New Volume. Mr. T. M. Fatutow, M.A, F.S.A., promises a Paper on Pewter, as well as some 
short Accounts of Pieces of Old Silver Plate of interest. ‘The latter will be illustrated. 

An Article of considerable interest will be The Work of the London Topographical 
Society, by Mr. T. Fairman Onpisu, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. pograp 

Mrs. .BasIL HOLMES, Author of ‘The London Burial Grounds,’ will write two or three Papers on 
Haunts of the London Quakers. 


_ Some Old London Museums and Collections will be described by Mr. G. L, APPERSON 
in a series of Short Articles. ‘These Papers will be confined to such Collections and Museums of the 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries as have either long since been dispersed or merged in more 
modern and more scientific collections. 

It is hoped to print one or two Papers on matters connected with London Topography, b 
Col. W. F. Pripgavx, C.S8.I1. pography, © 

Two Articles of interest—Kepler, King James, and Sir H. Wotton, and Birds in 
Homer—will be contributed by the Rev. W. C. GREEN. Miss CHARLOTTE S. BROME will write on 
Mr, A. J. C. Hare’s recently published Shropshire. 

Old Genoa will form the subject of a Paper by the Rev. P. H. Dircurie tp, M.A. F.8.A., who 
also promises Notes on Some Foreign Museums. Miss E. C. Vansirrarr will send a 
descriptive Article on Tournoel, a ruined fortress in the heart of Auvergne. 

Mr. ALFRED Kingston, F.R.Hist.S., will write on Two Famous Royston Clubs of 
considerable interest. 

General help and co-operation are promised by Chancellor FerGuson, F.S.A., Mr. F. G. H1LTon 
PRICE, F.S.A, the Ven, J. E. Prescort, Mr. Hupert HALL, F.S,A., Mr. JoHN LAWLER, the Rev. 
HENRY BARBER, Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON, and others. 

The features of the Magazine which have hitherto proved attractive to readers—such as Notes of 
the Month, Records of Sales, and Proceedings of Local Archeological Societies— 
will all be continued ; while an attempt will be made to give a little more space to News and Corre- 
re The Editor would also be glad, should he receive sufficient support, to devote a column or 

wo 
ANTIOUARY not only of real scientific interest, but readable from cover to cover. 





The VOLUME for 1898 is just ready, bound in Roxburghe, with gilt top and rough edges, price | 


78. 6d. post free. *,* All the earlier Volumes are still obtainable, 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


In handsome imperial 8vo. tastefully printed in 
Old-face Type, and Illustrated. 


THE 


GENEALOGICAL 


MAGAZINE 
For 1899 


Will contain, among other interesting Articles, 


the following :— 


1.CONCERNING LIONS of all 


SORTS and by MANY ARTISTS. Illus- 
trated, 


2. NOTES on PEDIGREE MAKING. 


By an OFFICER OF ARMS, 


. ECCLESIASTICAL HERALDRY. 


By G. AMBROSE LEE, Bluemantle. 


. The CORPORATION PLATE and 
MUNICIPAL SEALS of LUDLOW, Illus- 
trated. By A. M. RICKARDS. 


5. The NELSON PEDIGREE and 


VARIOUS ORIGINAL NELSON LETTERS 
and WILLS, 


| 6 The ARMS of the LONDON 





~ 


LIVERY COMPANIES.  Ircluding an 
Article on the ‘Arms of the Drapers’ 
Company.’ By EVERARD GREEN, Ksq., 
Rouge Dragon, Illustrated. 


.- SOME NOTES on the ALBE- 
MARLE PEERAGE. By HusBert HALL, 


8. The WASHINGTON FAMILY 


PEDIGREE. By M. DE LANo. 


9 CONCERNING CROWNS and 


CORONETS, Illustrated. 


10. The PROBATE COURTS of the 


11. 
12. MUNICIPAL 





UNITED KINGDOM and WHAT THEY 
CONTAIN. By W. P. W. PHILLIMORE. 
The OFFICE of HIGH SHERIFF. 
GOWNS and 
COSTUMES. By Dr. W. E. St. L, Finny. 


13. A DICTIONARY of ARMORY and 


HERALDRY. Illustrated. 


14.An EXTENSIVE SERIES of 


ROYAL DESCENTS. 


15.An OLD SCOTTISH MANU- 


SCRIPT. A Record of Documents under 
the Great and Privy Seals of Scotland. 


16. The GENEAOLOGY or LINEALL 


DISSENT of ALEXANDER PYM, Eldest 
Sonne and Heire of John Pym, of Brym- 
more, co. Somerset. Illustrated. 


177 MAGNA CHARTA and the 


TWENTY-FIVE BARONS. 


18. CURIOUS LAND TENURES. 
19. The PHILIP FAULCONBRIDGE of 


SHAKESPEARE’S KING JOHN. By F. 


PIERREPONT BARNARD, M A. F.S.A, 


20. The FITZGERALDS. 


. The KIRBY FAMILY. 


22. The LORDSHIP of CARDROSS. 
23. A CALENDAR of INQUISITIONS 


POST MORTEM. 


24.The WALPOLE FAMILY, with 


SOME NOTES on a JUNIOR BRANCH. 


*.* Specimen Copies post free for Twelve Stamps. 


ueries and Replies. It will be his constant endeavour to make each number of the | 


The FIRST VOLUME of the GENEA- 


| LOGICAL MAGAZINE can now be 
obtained, handsomely bound in cloth, with gold 


| top, price 15s. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE THREE UNDOUBTED SUCCESSES OF MDCCCXCVIII. 


I. 
IN ART. 


GAINSBOROUGH 
AND HIS PLACE IN 
ENGLISH ART. 


II. 
IN TRAVEL. 


IN THE 
FORBIDDEN 
LAND. 


III. 
IN FICTION. 


THE 
OPEN 
QUESTION. 





Times.—“ No more beautiful book has 
ever been issued from the English press 
than Mr. Walter Armstrong’s folio volume 
of Gainsborough. The illustrations of the 
book, both as to portraiture and as to 
landscape, are extremely fine, and cover 


collectors and would-be collectors, per- 
haps the most important part of the book 
will be the catalogue of Gainsborough’s 
pictures which is added as an appendix. 
It is far the most complete existing cata- 
logue of Gainsborough’s works.’ 


GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS 
PLACE IN ENGLISH ART. 


BY 


WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


Director of the Nationai Gallery, Ireland. 


With 62 Photogravures and 10 Litho- 
graphs in Colour. 


1 vol. imperial 4to. 51. 5s. net. 


World.—* One of the most remarkable 
art publications this generation has ever 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


Art Journal.—“ Thoroughly exhaus- 
tive, embracing everything hitherto pub- 
lished about the painter, with some 
important original matter added, well 
written in scholarly English throughout, 
and beautifully illustrated ; it is worthy 
of its subject, and is a well-merited 
honour to the writer. It takes its stand 


easily at om head of art publications of | IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. | 


the year.” 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


Sketch.— 
towards the right understanding of the 
many things of masterly accomplishment 
which Gainsborough achieved in his art. 
Gainsborough himself is honoured by 
such a work.” 





Times.—“ The ordinary reader will be 
struck with the portraits, which show that 
in a very few weeks he must have en- 
dured a lifetime of concentrated misery. 
Other travellers, no doubt, have gone 
further ; but none who have escaped with 
their lives have fared worse..... He tells 
a plain and manly tale, without affecta- 
tion or bravado.....A book, certainly, 
that will be read with interest and ex- 
citement.” 

Daily Chronicle.—* A record of devo- 
tion to geographical science.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: 


An Account of a Journey in Tibet, Capture 
by the Tibetan Authorities, 
Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate Release. 


BY 
A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 
With 1 Photogravure and 8 Coloured 
Plates, 50 Full-Page, and about 150 
Text Illustrations and a Map. 
2 vols. 32s. net. 


Atheneum.—“ The account he has 
written of his travels and adventures is 
vivid and often fascinating. One of the 
most attractive records of travel pub- 
lished recently.” 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Without doubt 
it is the book of travel of the year, and 
in the matter of personal experiences it 
has not been excelled in interest by many | 
books of travel of the century.” 


Standard.—* The book fascinates. The 


heightened by the numerous drawings | 
and photographs. Whatever may be said | 
of the wisdom of his enterprise, his book 
is certainly a remarkable contribution to 


| modern travel.” 





Atheneum.—“ ‘The Open Question’ 
belongs to the limited class of valuable 
novels. Mrs. Gano is one of the most 
striking figures in the I ag of 
latter-day fiction.” 

Daily Chronicle-—“ There is a serious- 
ness of purpose, an artist’s genuine 
humility before his material, mated to a 
rare sense of life and the play of strong 
hearts and souls, which makes this a 
book of the moment. Mr. Raimond is 
to be congratulated. We have been 
deeply held by his work ; we offer to him 
our grateful recognition of its innate 
excellences.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. 


BY 
ELIZABETH ROBINS 
(C. E. RAIMOND). 

1 vol. 68. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


St. James’s Gazette—“ This is an 
extraordinarily fine novel. We have not 
for many years come across a sericus 
novel of modern life which has so im- 
pressed our imagination or created such 
an instant conviction of the genius of its 
| writer.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. 

Outlook.—“It is a serious book, but 
never a heavy book. It has a style that 
| moves with ease and distinction; it has 
it humour, more wit, more 
| humour than any recently read novel; 
| the narrative is swift and varied.” 


| 
| THE OPEN QUESTION. 





wit, has 


Morning Post.—* This book will appeal 
to many minds, perhaps bring doubt and 


| verbal pictures it gives are extremely | trouble to many a conscience, besides 
“ A monumental contribution | vivid, and the effect of them is greatly | 


exciting a keen interest on the part of 
| readers whose private affairs it does not 
touch. It seems difficult, even at a time 
when the book of one day is forgotten on 
the next, to believe that this able work 


| will not prove an exception to this rule.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—o 


PART II. NOW READY, 


MEMORIALS OF THE EARL 
OF SELBORNE. 


Part IIL—PERSONAL and POLITICAL. 
With Two Portraits, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s, net. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* The work of editing has oa 
done, as before, with tact and discrimination 7 & 
Sophia Palmer, assisted in legal matters by Sir Lae 
Muir Mackenzie...... His amazing industry, his power as a 
reasoner, his eminence as a judge and as a jaw reformer—all 
these were known ; but in the memorials we gain au insight 
into his more human qualities.” 


MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 
A FLEET IN BEING. 


Notes of Two Trips with the Channel 
Squadron. 


Crown 8vo. sewed, 1s, net; cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


ROMAN SOCIETY in the LAST 
CENTURY of the WESTERN EMPIRE. By SAMUEL 
DILL, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Mr. BrycE writes to the Publishers :—‘‘ Nothing better in 
the way of a study of social and intellectual life in the remote 
past, nothing more careful in its analysis or more dis- 
criminating in its judgments, seems to me to have appeared 
for a long time.” 


The MEDIEVAL EMPIRE. By Her- 


BERT FISHER, Fellow and Tutor of ee College, 
Oxford. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


VOLUME III. AND PART XXX. NOW READY. 


The HISTORY of MANKIND. By 
Prof. FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., with 
Introduction by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With Coloured 
Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
In 30 Monthly Parts at 1s. net, and io 3 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. 12s. net each. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH. A Sermon 


ee in Westminster Abbey on December 4, 1898, 

C. W. FURSE, M.A., Archdeacon and Canon of 

estustashen, formerly Principal of the Theological 
College, Cuddesdon. 8vo. sewed, 6d. 


THE BOOK OF 


The CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, 


1879-1897. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 471. JANUARY. Price 1s. 
:—PUBLIC OPINION in PUBLIC gg By ge 











Greenwood.—An AN PROT RAT y § 
hurst.—A STRANGE EXPERIMENT and WHAT” CA AME 
LEATHER-STOCKING. he, T. E. Kebbel.—A PORTUGUESE BULL. 


HT. By Charies 
P. H. Oakley: Williams. MADAME 
CAPT. VAUR . By John Ayscough —AMERICA’S PROBLEM. 


By A. G. Bradle 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. 458, for JANUARY, 1899. 
1 payee and the CANDLE. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


2. OPTIMISTS and PESSIMISTS. 


7. DEAR OLD BARLO LOW. 
8 The MANCHESTER of PORTUGAL. 
. HER TWO SELVES. 


10. NIN EILE 
ll. YOUNG APRIL. By EGERTON CASTLE. Chaps. 11-16. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE ARGOSY, 


Price One Shilling, contains 
A COMPLETE STORY 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 

Contents of the JANUARY Number of the ARGOSY. 
1. The SCAPEGOAT A 5, pea Story. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 

TO: WER G. EDEN A. Serial 8: ustrated. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


en cee 
MR. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON’S 
NEW ROMANCE. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Making 12,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION in the Press. 


AYLWIN, 


BY 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of 
‘The Coming of Love ; Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 


“From the literary point of view ‘ Aylwin’ has 

so far been the success of the autumn season.” 
Publishers’ Circular, 

‘* There is so much that is tender, artistic, noble 
in this book ; it is altogether so sincere, wholesome, 
and on such a high plane, that to quote what is 
good in it would be to quote it all.” 

Chicago Times and Herald. 

‘“*¢ Aylwin’ is the great literary surprise of the 

season,”— Press (Philadephia). 





THIRD PRINTING NOW READY. 
Making 18,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo, extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ 
‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. NESBIT. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE SECRET OF KYRIELS. 


By E. NESBIT, 
Author of ‘ Lays and Legends,’ ‘Grim Tales,’ 
‘Something Wrong,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY CHRISTABEL 
COLERIDGE. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAIN CHANCE. 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 
Author of ‘ Waynflete,’ ‘ The Tender Mercies of the 
Good,’ &c. 


THE NOVEL OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIGHT? A Romance. 


By BERNARD HAMILTON. 
Fully illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 63. 


NEW NOVEL BY G. M. ROBINS. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NIGEL FERRARD. 
By G. M. ROBINS 
(Mrs, L, BAILLIE REYNOLDS), 
Author of ‘ Her Point of View,’ ‘ The Ides of 
March,’ &c. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, 


NOW READY. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 


ST. THOMAS 
CANTERBURY. 


A Study of the Evidences bearing 


on his Death and Miracles. 


BY THE 


Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 


“ Singularly interesting, not only for their naive 
human matter and for their important critical 
implications, but also for the admirably scholarly 
and sympathetic treatment which he has given 
them,.”—Academy. 

“ But I would commend them to students of the 
New Testament, to critics and theologians, as fur- 
nishing, with admirable candour, no small addition 
to their means of following out certain long-debated 
problems, until they arrive at a solution which shall 
be true to the evidence.”—Dr, WILLIAM BARRY 
in the Bookman. 

“ The book is distinguished by the exactitude of 
the scholar, and exemplifies the true method of 
the historian and the illuminating power of cri- 
ticism applied to what at first sight might seem not 
very promising subjects.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“ A thoughtful and eminently scholarly work...... 
A work which the student of theology, history, and 
sociology will regard as one of interest and import- 
ance,” —Scotsman. 

“ As to the interest of the story, the scholarly 
and scientific treatment of his materials, and the 
great value of his book no doubt can be enter- 
tained.”—Standard, 

** Dr. Abbott’s book on ‘St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury’ is one of the most striking contributions, in 
my belief, to the history of testimony that has ever 
been made.”—Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD, Address at 
Octagon Chapel, Norwich. 

‘*The critical discernment of Dr, Abbott, the 
candour and fairness of his criticism, his modera- 
tion in tone, and his freedom from partisan pre- 
judice deserve our warmest praise.”—Daily News. 


“The book is a perfect mine of material for the 
modern story-teller, now so much in evidence, 
while every genuine student of history or theology, 
even when unconvinced by the soundness of Dr. 
Abbott’s conclusions, will be grateful to him for 
the erudite and lucid manner in which he has sifted 
the subject......His book is sure to take its place as 
the best repository of material on the subject of 
Becket’s murder, an event whose importance in his- 
tory may be gauged by its political and social in- 
fluence during several succeeding generations.” 

Aberdeen Journal. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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Pitt: some Chapters of his Life and Times. 
By the Right Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord 
Ashbourne. (Longmans & Co.) ~~ 

Tue most disappointing biographies in 
our language are those of the first and 
second Pitt ; and of the two, the younger Pitt 
has been the greater sufferer. His life was 
more diversified than his father’s, and his 
career was far more wonderful. Material 
has been obtainable for producing a life 
worthy of the man; but a bad workman 
cannot make good bricks out of the best clay, 
even with every necessary adjunct. Three 
years after Pitt’s death Gifford gave to the 
public a panegyric in three quartos. Twelve 
years later, Tomline, who had been Pitt’s 
tutor at Cambridge, who became his private 
secretary, and was raised to the episcopal 
bench through his influence, made a name 
for having compiled memoirs of him which 
were alike dull and platitudinous. In 1862 
Earl Stanhope’s ‘ Life and Correspondence 
of William Pitt’ appeared, and as the writer 
had access to private sources of information 
much was expected; but the general im- 
pression was correctlyrendered by Brougham, 
who in a letter to Henry Reeve pronounced 
the work to be “‘trumpery, one-sided, and 
altogether insignificant.” Macaulay did 
justice to Pitt in the ‘ Encyclopeedia Britan- 
nica,’ and Lord Rosebery’s little book is a 
good sketch ; yet the standard biography, 
which must be on a larger scale, still re- 
mains to be written. Lord Ashbourne’s 
volume increases rather than allays the 
desire for it. 

In view of what has been done to com- 
memorate Pitt, a mere fragmentary con- 
tribution has not more biographical value 
than the letters found among the papers of 
Wilberforce which were published two years 
ago. All new matter, however, is a welcome 
addition to a well-executed biography. An 
acquaintance with the subject may be 
assumed, as it was when Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Journal’ and his ‘ Familiar Letters’ ap- 
eased and the uninformed reader could 

e referred to Lockhart’s biography. Lord 
Ashbourne makes no secret of his purpose, 





and the promise of the title-page and the 
preface is undoubtedly fulfilled. But he 
displays a lack of critical knowledge when 
he sends those who wish to study Pitt’s life 
as a whole to ‘the interesting pages” of 
Lord Stanhope. 

Lord Ashbourne would have been happily 
inspired if he had entitled his work ‘ Pitt 
and Ireland’; for the substantial parts of it 
relate to the fate of the commercial resolu- 
tions submitted in 1785 to the Irish Parlia- 
ment and to the union of Ireland with Great 
Britain. Two episodes, however, fill the 
most attractive chapters. The first concerns 
Pitt as an undergraduate, and the second 
Pitt as a lover. His mother’s letters lend a 
novelty to the first; his own deepen the 
mystery of the second. Chatham as a letter- 
writer was strikingly unequal to Chatham 
as an orator. Yet his wife was as deficient 
as he in a branch of writing which most 
women adorn, and where some are supreme, 
and her letters to her son are scarcely less 
stiff than those of her husband or of her son 
in after life. She was, however, a doting 
mother, and her anxiety for her son’s health 
imparts a slightly softer note to her pen. 
On September 14th, 1774, she wrote to him 
at Cambridge :— 

‘*A gloomy skie and premature winter ad- 
monishes, my dearest William, the careful 
minds of father and mother to convey to you 
a few hints on what the season may require, 
and which otherwise, perhaps, while you look 
through the clouds and trace the mystic spheres, 
might escape your attention. We wish you to 
think of the guards that cold and damp render 
necessary, and, of course, not wise to neglect, 
such as buttoning up against the rigours of the 
north-east, putting on stouter shoes and warmer 
stockings, against the humidity of damp, raw 
air, and keeping it out of one’s chambers by 
occasional fires. Also to have a proper regard 
to the influence of night air, and not to expose 
one’s self to the chance of its disagreeable 
effects. These are the grand points recom- 
mended. You can extend your observation to 
the different branches that belong to each, if 
any there be. We trust, my dear William, a 
kind attention to our ease, with the noble 
desire of preserving the ability to pursue your 
elevated course of action, as well as scientific 
knowledge, will engage you not to slight such 
simple advice. With a regular practice of these 
sage rules health will be preserved, and the 
fields of learning will be play fields to our ex- 
cellent youth.” 


The curious mixture of pedantry and 
maternal fondness in Lady Chatham’s letters 
is paralleled in the letters from her son, 
which she styles ‘‘ amiable.” Indeed, feel- 
ing in the Chatham family was probably 
shown with greater heartiness and warmth 
at the domestic hearth than on paper. 
Enthusiastic admirers of William Pitt have 
expressed the conviction that he could pen 
a speech from the throne at a moment’s 
notice; but the reader of his letters will 
assent without considering the praise very 
high, for most of them are as stilted, 
formal, and uninteresting as a speech from 
the throne. If he ever wrote a love- 
letter, it has not been preserved. It would 
probably have been not less formal than 
one from the pen of Gibbon. Lord Ash- 
bourne prints two long letters from Pitt to 
Lord Auckland, in which Pitt declares that 
he cannot and will not marry Lady Eleanor 
Eden. This was in 1797. He was then 
thirty-eight. He possessed an ample income. 





He had been a frequent visitor at the house 
of Lord Auckland, whose daughter, Lady 
Eleanor, was twenty and decidedly beau- 
tiful; and that the Prime Minister and the 
beauty would make a match of it was 
regarded as a matter of course. On the 
lady’s side there was no distaste for Pitt 
as a husband; her parents would have been 
proud and pleased with him as a son-in- 
law. Edmund Burke laid aside his gravity 
to write to Mrs. Crewe in his lightest vein 
that ‘the talk of the town is of a marriage 
between a daughter of Lord Auckland and 
Mr. Pitt, and that our statesman, our premier 
des hommes, will take his Eve from the 
Garden of Eden.” 

In January, 1797, Lord Auckland was 
surprised to receive from Pitt a letter which 
had been carefully composed, the rough 
draft containing many alterations. Its pur- 
port was that Pitt could not be his guest 
again because the feeling which he enter- 
tained for a member of his family could not 
be gratified, and that, for her sake as well 
as his own, he was compelled to say that the 
obstacles to a closer connexion were “ de- 
cisive and insurmountable.”” The reply has 
not been preserved. Pitt wrote again from 
Downing Street on January 22nd, 1797, at 
2 p.M., and said :— 

‘*T will not attempt to describe the sense I 
have of your kindness and Lady Auckland’s, 
much less how my mind is affected by what 
you tell me of the sentiments of another per- 
son, unhappily too nearly interested in the 
subject in question. I can only say, and it is 
saying everything, that that consideration now 
adds to my unavailing regret as much as under 
different circumstances it might have contributed 
to the glory and happiness of my life.” 


It is said that the writing of this letter 
‘‘nearly broke Mr. Pitt’s heart.” Happily 
the lady, whose heart was probably quite 
as sensitive, survived the strain, and became 
the wife of Lord Hobart two years after- 
wards, and Countess of Buckinghamshire 
before her death in 1851. When Pitt heard 
of her engagement he wrote a letter of con- 
gratulation to her father. 

The chapter in which these facts are 
narrated and the letters printed in full will, 
of course, attract more readers than any 
other. Yet the volume itself would have 
been quite as useful to the student of political 
history if Pitt’s abortive love affair had been 
unnoticed. It is as great a mistake to make 
it a subject of public comment and con- 
jecture as it would be to enter into detail 
upon the relations between Charles James 
Fox and the lady whom he married. The 
story of Swift and Stella cannot be sup- 
pressed or disregarded, but the interest of 
it consists in Stella’s relation to Swift. In 
neither case can the exact truth be disclosed. 
In both cases any conclusion must be hypo- 
thetical, and may be erroneous. 

Pitt’s attitudetowards Ireland and his Irish 
policy fill many pages which deserve to be 
carefully read by students of history. They 
contain little that is new, but much that 
places old questions in a clearer light; and 
Lord Ashbourne rightly points out that if 
Pitt had exerted himself to prepare the 
king for agreeing to the removal of the dis- 
abilities which the members of the Church 
of Rome in Ireland regarded as an in- 
tolerable grievance, both Loughborough 
and Eldon would have laboured in vain to 
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excite the distrust, and encourage the 
prejudices, of the king. The truth is that 
Pitt had exercised such a commanding in- 
fluence over the king for many years that 
he over-estimated his power. He was pro- 
bably more surprised than any one when he 
found thet his master refused to accept his 
advice. Yet no Prime Minister retained 
office so long as Pitt under George III., and 
it is possible that the king did not try 
to ol ae him partly because he was afraid 
of so doing, and partly because Pitt had 
an unequalled ability for humouring and 
managing him. The writer who wishes to 
deal fairly with the two men will solve several 
problems by attaching due weight to these 
considerations. 

Lord Ashbourne prints an interesting 
letter from the Duchess of Devonshire, and 
other letters which are worth reading. Two 
blanks in the letter of the Duchess to Lord 
Pelham on pp. 314 and 315 might have 
been filled up, the word which Lord Ash- 
bourne could not decipher after ‘‘ perhaps” 
being ‘‘rashly,” and the one after “ for- 
give the” being “wrath.” He might have 
printed another letter from the Duchess 
which is as interesting as that in which she 
entreats him not to join Addington’s 
Administration. She wrote to Lord Pelham 
on September 11th, 1801 :— 

‘**T long to hear a great deal from you, and I 
can tell you some things too—and I am sure 
you have been always actuated by the best 
sentiments [in becoming Home Secretary under 
Addington], and I congratulate the country on 
whatever chance may have placed you where 
you are.” 

If the judicial and ministerial duties 
of Lord Ashbourne had not engrossed so 
much of his time, the chapters which he has 
compiled about William Pitt might have 
been more numerous and more satisfying. 








The Collected Poems of William Watson. 


(Lane.) 
Ir is curious, and to a large extent regret- 
table, that Mr. Watson should have bestowed 
an inaccurate title on his latest volume. 
Admittedly this is not a reprint of his 
*€ collected’? poems. He announces in his 
“ing that he has put aside the whole of 
is first publication (‘The Prince’s Quest, 
and other Poems,’ 1880), the whole of his 
‘Eloping Angels,’ ‘‘some three-fifths” of 
his little book of ‘ Epigrams,’ about half of 
his ‘ Ver Tenebrosum,’ and all but a small 
ortion of ‘The Year of Shame.’ What he 
as, in fact, done has been to make a selec- 
tion from his printed work in verse, and to 
reproduce that selection in a single volume, 
well printed, tastefully bound, and handy. 
Though Mr. Watson is still young, and 
has published—in point of mere bulk—com- 
paratively little, the bibliography of his 
work is not without interest for the student. 
He is, no doubt, justified in discarding ‘ The 
Prince’s Quest, and other Poems’; never- 
theless, the first outcome of an able writer 
has always an attraction of its own, and of 
this particular offspring of the Muse one 
cannot forget that it found favour in the 
eyes of D. G. Rossetti, who pronounced it, 
in a letter to his mother, ‘‘good.” Of his 


second opuscule, the ‘Epigrams’ (1884), 
Mr. Watson revives, probably,, most of 
the best. 


Those collectors of verse, how- 





ever, who secured a copy of the book when 
it came upon the market some few years 
ago, have reason to congratulate themselves, 
for of the hundred quatrains therein con- 
tained the author has now reprinted by no 
means all that have merit and deserve to 
live. ; 
‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,’ ‘ Ver Tene- 
brosum,’ and some miscellaneous pieces 
were first brought together in volume form 
in 1890, and first secured for Mr. Watson a 
full hearing from the critics and the public. 
Of this book, in which the writer included 
a few of his ‘ Epigrams,’ he now reprints 
the major part, his most notable omission 
being the sonnet ‘On Exaggerated De- 
ference to Foreign Literary Opinion.’ The 
‘Poems’ of 1892 consisted of a reprint of 
the 1890 volume, with twenty - six new 
pieces, mainly brief. Of this book some 
dozen poems are now thrown overboard ; 
only two out of the four ‘Art Maxims’ 
are preserved. From the ‘Lachryme 
Musarum’ (1892) Mr. Watson reprints all 
but four pieces, the ‘Lines to our New 
Censor’ being very properly rejected. ‘The 
Foresters,’ though the author has written 
other eulogies of Tennyson, might well have 
been retained. Some ten of the poems in 
‘Odes and other Poems’ (1895) are not now 
‘‘ collected,” though we see no reason why 
the lines to Dr. Traill and the tribute to 
R. L. Stevenson should have been passed 
over. ‘After the Titans,’ too, gives expres- 
sion to a truth which deserves to be 
recorded. Of ‘The Father of the Forest, 
and other Poems’ (1895), practically the 
whole is now reproduced ; while of ‘The Hope 
of the World, and other Poems’ (1898), Mr. 
Watson rejects only some four or five items, 
obviously trifling. 

As a rule selections from a poet’s work 
are best made not by the poet himself. Very 
rarely is a rhymer—however great, however 
cultivated, however severe a critic of other 
men’s rhymes—a trustworthy censor of his 
own performances. The choice Mr. Watson 
has made from his slight but numerous 
volumes is, as we have hinted, by no means 
wholly satisfying, while the lack of intelli- 
gible arrangement is also a considerable 
drawback. The grouping might have been 
chronological, or according to subject, or 
according to the poetic form adopted. It 
might have been governed by sentiment or 
by tone. Apparently the pieces have been 
thrown together at haphazard; the ‘ Epi- 
grams’ are scattered about the book. 

All this, however, does not prevent the 
‘Collected Poems’ from being, on the whole, 
a fair representation of Mr. Watson at his 
best. This is equivalent to saying that the 
collection is worth possessing and studying. 
Mr. Watson does not claim to be an original 
singer. In the ‘Apologia’ here reprinted 
from his 1895 volume he frankly announces 
himself as the ‘lowly scion” of ‘‘ majestic 
sires.”’ Modestly he says :— 

I bring nought new, 

Save as each noontide or each Spring is new, 

Into an old and iterative world, 

And can but proffer unto whoso will 

A cool and nowise turbid cup, from wells 

Our fathers digged. 

That he strikes a distinctive note cannot be 
asserted. He has little, ‘90, of the lyrical 
faculty. He does not ‘pipe but as the 
linnets sing”; he does not, we should say, 





write with ease, from impulse. He possesses, 
however, what so few now exhibit—style. 
His verse has dignity and sonority; it has 


also felicity of line and phrase. Though, 
moreover, he goes some distance back for 
his models in method, he is in the matter 
of ideas well up to date. Distinctly modern, 
for example, are his stanzas on ‘The Un- 
known God.’ He has a keen appreciation 
of other people’s poetry, and has proclaimed 
it in admirably rhetorical and epigrammatic 
language. Rhetorician and epigrammatist 
—such, in truth, he is; and as such he has 
done, and is, we hope, destined to do, really 
durable work. It is greatly to his credit 
that he has a high ideal, and never, con- 
sciously or willingly, falls below it. He 
prints little, but with that little he has done 
all he can. At his best he is very good 
indeed, saying the right thing in an arrest- 
ing and distinguished way. He represents 
in our time some of the most valuable tradi- 
tions of English poetry, and one cannot but 
wish him health and opportunity in which 
to mature and signalize his powers. 








Manual of the History of French Literature. 
By Ferdinand Brunetiére. Translated by 
Ralph Derechef. (Fisher Unwin.) 

‘One does not write a ‘ History of French 
Literature ’ for the purpose of giving expression 
in it to his own opinions, but, very much as 
he draws up the map of a large country, with a 
view to giving in it a correct idea of the relief, 
relations, and proportions. of the constituent 
parts.” 

So M. Brunetiére defines his own intentions, 

and, as nearly as possible, his own practice, 

in this ‘Manual of the History of French 

Literature.’ Speaking in his own person, 

as a critic rather than as a chronicler, M. 

Brunetiére holds strong opinions, and he is 

uncompromising in his attitude ; he has, in 

fact, the defects of the typical university pro- 
fessor. But when, as in this book, he con- 
fines himself to purely professorial functions, 
when he sets himself to write a manual 
which shall be really a manual—a book for 
use, not a book of literature—his very de- 
fects become virtues, his reverence for tradi- 
tion is but part of the educational scheme. 
And this book is really a model of its kind, 
and, what is more, a new model. It is 
made up of two parts, which accompany one 
another on the same page: a discourse, as 
he himself calls it, in large type on the upper 
half of the page, giving a brief and general 
view of the course of literature, and what 
may be defined as shorthand notes, accom- 
panied by a bibliography, on the lower half 
of the page, taking individual writers one 
by one. This division, a little trying as 
one reads the book through from beginning 
to end, seems singularly happy when 
one goes to it afterwards, to look up 
this or that point. The discourse itself, 
though not the more valuable half, is done 
with great discretion, and, as M. Brunetiére 
professes in his preface to the English edi- 
tion, on strictly evolutionary or Darwinian 
methods. Every one has his own theories of 

evolution, and M. Brunetiére’s is at least a 

safe one, and certainly suitable for develop- 

ment in a manual, “the influence of works 
on works,” he tells us, being the main factor 
in it:— 

‘*We wish to be different from those who 
have preceded us in history: this design is 
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the origin and determining cause of changes 
in taste as of literary revolutions; there is 
nothing metaphysical about it.” 


Well, at all events there is nothing 
metaphysical about M. Brunetiére, and he 
is right in considering metaphysics out of 

lace in a manual. But it is to the lower 

alf of the pages that students will go 
rather than to the upper half; and here 
they will find invaluable materials laid 
ready for their use in a deliberately and very 
sensibly scrappy way. First of all, there is 
a condensed bibliography not only of each 
writer’s chief works, but of the chief 
sources of information about him, so that 
M. Brunetiére’s hints, which follow, can be 
completed, or, if necessary, corrected, by as 
wide an individual study as one cares to 
make. These hints are written in what we 
have called a kind of shorthand, which aims 
at saying a great deal, and suggesting a 
great deal more, in the smallest possible 
space. Here, for instance, as a specimen of 
the method, is a part of the excellent account 
of Malherbe :— 

‘*That in consequence it should rather be 
said that he witnessed than that he realised the 
reform with which his name is associated ;— 
besides, the first collected edition of his poems, 
which had been scattered previously, did not 
appear until 1630 ;—that he does not appear to 
have left any disciples rightly so-called, if the 
only two that can be named are Maynard and 
Racan ;—and that the budding Academy criti- 
cised his masterpiece, the ‘ Stances de 1605,’ as 
severely as it did the ‘Cid’ itself.” 


Often the notes are put in the form of 
questions, to which no direct answer is 
given, but which are all the more useful, 
the more stimulating, on that account. Of 
the amount of precise, properly scholastic 
knowledge they contain, no one who has 
read anything of M. Brunetiére will need 
to be assured. But they contain more than 
merely scholastic knowledge: they contain 
the notes of the reading of a lifetime, put 
into order by a very systematic and attentive 
reader, who has a very shrewd and observ- 
ant, if not a very profound or original 
intellect. 

Excellent as we consider M. Brunetiére’s 
disconnected method of jotting down his 
notes, in sentences which are often not, in 
any real sense, sentences at all, it is not 
without some surprise that one finds him 
adopting a style which is after all a modern 
fashion. For in some of the most ultra- 
modern literature there is a not dis- 
similar attempt at getting rid of unneces- 
sary words, not indeed for M. Brunetiére’s 
reason, but with a similar dislocation of 
language. To take only the most famous 
instance of it, what is the very decadent 
style of Pierre Loti but a suppression of 
the connecting links of ordinary sentences, 
a reduction of writing to rough jottings, in 
the endeavour to capture a certain apparent 
spontaneity, to make literature sound as if 
it were spoken, with the natural suppres- 
sions of speech and the natural pauses 
of the voice? To exclaim and to suggest : 
this is what Loti, and so many after him, 
or with him, are trying to do; no doubt M. 
Brunetiére would say they are breaking up 
literature in their effort; and here is M. 
Brunetiére, “‘actual” for once, adopting their 
method, and setting it (who knows with 
what satirical satisfaction?) to serve a 











useful purpose, and make a handbook for 
students to learn from! 

In a book contained within such moderate 
limits it is impossible to give every date, 
every fact, with absolute minuteness and 
uniformity ; but occasionally one could wish 
for a little more fulness on really significant 
points. Thus, for instance, the day and 
month and year of Voltaire’s highly import- 
ant visit to England are recorded, but not the 
date of his return. Again, the dates of 
Baudelaire’s various translations of Poe are 
given ; but ‘L’Art Romantique,’ ‘ Curiosités 
Esthétiques,’ and ‘ Petits Poémes en Prose’ 
are not even named, although refer- 
ence is made to the “very searching 
articles on various French poets con- 
tributed to Crépet’s ‘ Recueil des Poctes 
Francais,’” which are contained in the 
first of these volumes. M. Brunetiére’s 
characteristic prejudices come out in this 
erticle on Baudelaire, as they do elsewhere 
—in connexion with Rousseau, with Diderot, 
with Regnier, for example. It is sufficiently 
surprising to learn that Leconte de Lisle’s 
magnificent translations from the Greek and 
Latin (among which the translation of 
Sophocles is not even mentioned) “are 
spoiled by excessive literalness, and seem 
to have been ‘ written for the booksellers ’ ”’; 
that Octave Feuillet and ‘other novelists ” 
having realized certain “truths,” ‘their 
influence in consequence has counter- 
balanced that of the Naturalists ”; and that 
‘Ivanhoe’ is a “lifelike resuscitation of the 
past.’”” And the exclusion of Saint-Simon, 
because his ‘Mémoires’ did not appear till 
1824, and their influence is therefore ‘ not 
sensible in history,’ can scarcely be justified 
because “‘ a method is a discipline which must 
be rigorously observed.”’ But these defects, 
and such as these, are trifling in a book 
containing so vast a quantity of accurate 
information and sound opinion, a book 
which presents the whole course of French 
literature from the best university point 
of view. And let us set against them 
the first-rate study of Balzac, of Montes- 
quieu, of Descartes, of the ‘ Astrée,’ to 
name one or two pages which have novelty 
as well as good sense in them; with such 
unexpected indications as the discovery in 
Voltaire of the beginnings of “‘ local colour,” 
the ingenious setting together in reverse 
order of the careers of Taine and Renan, 
each beginning where the other ended, and 
ending where the other began. 

As a whole, Mr. Ralph Derechef’s trans- 
lation is very good indeed, but here and 
there it is disfigured by curious errors, even 
of grammar: ‘There exists in things...... 
qualities”” (p. 496); ‘‘a final coincidence, 
of the kind which, because they cannot be 
foreseen, /end history its varying and ever 
novel attractiveness” (p. 167). Sometimes 
a French idiom is followed too closely, as 
in “They tend to develope themselves to- 
wards an abusive degree” (p. 431), or 
“Tt is here that comes to an end with 
the history of the Middle Ages the his- 
tory of ‘European’ literature” (p. 77); or 
an awkwardness in the original is made 
more awkward, as in ‘if there be any 
superior to which in French” (p. 492); or 
a word which is not English at all is used, 
such as ‘dramaticness” (p. 503). But 
even more inexplicable than these errors 
are certain others, some of which are 





merely due to hurried proof-correcting, 
such as ‘J. H.de Heredia” for J. M. de 
Heredia, ‘‘Faquet” for Faguet, ‘ were’’ 
for where, ‘‘ edition Voltaire” for edition of 
Voltaire, ‘‘ Attala”? for Atala. But how 
are we to explain ‘‘ Venise,” ‘ Sannazar,” 
‘“‘Primatice,” ‘‘ Pogge”? Is it possible 
that an accomplished translator from the 
French like Mr. Derechef is not able to 
turn the French versions of people and 
laces into English? Lastly, it was most 
undoubtedly his duty, whether or not M. 
Bruneticre had forgotten his own pri 
share in the matter, to provide the boo 

with an index, which, more than most books, 
it emphatically requires. 








Christmas Books of M. A. Titmarsh: Flore et 
Zephyr, Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, Our Street, 
Dr. Birch and his Young Friends, Rebecca 
and Rowena, The Kickleburys on the 
Rhine, The Rose and the Ring. By W.M. 
Thackeray. With Biographical Intro- 
duction by his Daughter, Anne Ritchie. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


APPROPRIATELY to the season, and with 
their accustomed punctuality, Messrs. Smith 
& Elder have issued in the “‘ Biographical 
Edition” Thackeray’s fascinating ‘Christmas 
Books.’ The author of that immortal 
nursery classic ‘The Rose and the Ring’ 
was in some respects a child to the end of 
his days; and he loved children always 
with a rare and unerring sympathy which 
secured their affection in return. The 
details of the origin of this little fairy tale, 
which Mrs. Ritchie has been able to supply, 
are as characteristic as they are interesting. 

Thackeray, it appears, was in Rome with 
his daughters, ostensibly working at ‘The 
Newcomes,’ really a trifle dissatisfied with 
his own idleness. The little girls were 
giving a children’s party, with ‘Pen 
Browning’’ among the guests, and asked 
their father to draw them some ‘“ Twelfth 
Night characters” :— 

‘“‘The pictures were to be shaken up in a 
lottery. We had prizes, and cream-tarts from 
Spillman’s, the pastrycook down below—those 
cream-tarts for which Lockhart had so great a 
fancy. My father drew the King for us, the 
Queen, Prince Giglio, the Prime Minister, 
Madam Gruffanuff. The little painted oo 
remained lying on the table after the children 
were gone, and as he came up and looked at 
them he began placing them in order and 
making a story to fitthem. One or two other 
sketches which he had already made were 
added ; among them was a picture of a lovely 
Miss Balliol going to a ball, who was now 
turned into a princess. Then the gold pen 
[with which Thackeray worked during these 
years] began to write down the history of this 
fairy court.” 

So much is told, without the personal 
details, in the “Prelude” to the original 
edition; but we now learn that a story 
which was entered upon for children’s play 
was used, in the course of its composition, 
to lighten their hours of sickness. Since 
those years, doubtless, it has often again 
served both purposes for young and old 
alike. ‘‘As the pictures were finished” 
they were sent over to a little invalid 
friend, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Story, who was “just recovering from a 
dangerous fever”; and a few weeks later 
his own children fell ill of scarlatina in 
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Pompeii, and “for them also came the 
healing medicine of Giglio and Bulbo’s 
adventures, to be taken night and morn- 
ing.’ 

The introduction further contains a most 
fascinating sketch: ‘‘The melancholy end 
of Jenkins and Mrs. Gruffanuff. She takes 
in washing, and he carries the basket.’’ 

Indeed, the special feature of Mrs. Ritchie’s 
contributions to this volume are the unusually 
numerous and altogether charming new 
sketches which she has included, mostly 
taken from ‘‘a volume of W. M. Thacke- 
ray’s drawings, fragments of letters, &c., 
from the year 1829 to 1850,” compiled by 
Edward FitzGerald, and by him bequeathed 
to her. 

Between Thackeray and FitzGerald existed 
one of those perfect and beautiful friendships 
which have occasionally brightened the lives 
of literary men. FitzGerald, like Hallam 
and a few others, is known—and honour- 
ably known—to posterity as “a friend” 
par excellence. Such men frequently write 
good letters; but the letters which they 
receive are still more precious. Confidences 
which they alone could provoke throw more 
light on the characters of great men than 
any amount of biography. 

Such, though in a light vein, are the 
contents of the album now before us. 
Thackeray poured out his soul to his friend, 
and not his soul only, but, what is quite as 
important, his passing moods. He seems 
to have expressed himself almost more 
spontaneously in pictures than in words, 
and the slight sketches, with all their obvious 
humorous characteristics, betray also a tender 
and noe insight into the common- 
place, which was the prevailing virtue of 
the man. Occasionally even, as in ‘The 
Dance of Death,’ a favourite subject, they 
directly illustrate a portion of his philo- 
sophy of life. 

An immense variety of subjects are 
treated, and where everything is attractive 
it is difficult and scarcely necessary to 
enumerate the most striking. Many readers, 
doubtless, will be especially interested in 
the studies of himself and of FitzGerald, 
while the various theatrical “ bits” may 
serve to recall pleasantly what was always 
a special weakness of the artist. ‘“ How I 
long for the sight of a dear green curtain!” 
he writes. 


** After going three times a week to the play for 
& year, one misses it so, and the delightof see- 
ing the baize slowly ascending, the spangled 
shoes which first appear, then, as it draws up, 
legs, stomachs, heads, till finally it ends in all 
the glories of a party of ‘musqueteers’ drink- 
ing ; a dance ; an inn with an infinite*number 
of bells jingling, or a couple of gaydogs in 
cocked hats, with pieces of silk dangling out of 
their pockets for handkerchiefs. Yet another 
month and all this paradise will be in my.reach. 
Really, London is to me only the place where 
the theatres are.” 


Among individual drawings, ‘ Blue Frock 
and House,’ ‘Scene from “ Perinnet, Le- 
clerc,”’ and ‘Chateau in Normandy’ have 
certain special qualities of finish, while the 
fancy portrait of Leigh Hunt “on his 
balcony at Peckham Rye, or Hoxton, 
doffing his bonnet to some literary friend,” 
is full of life and character. We may note, 
too, that the whole series of ‘Flore et 
Zephyr: Ballet Mythologique,’ of which 





the original edition was lately sold for 90/., 
is reprinted in the body of the book. 








The Life of R. W. Dale of Birmingham. By 
his Son, A. W. W. Dale. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D.: his Life and 
Letters. Edited by his Sisters. (Same 
publishers. ) 


A sMALLER book than Mr. A. W. W. Dale 
has thought fit to publish might have told 
all that most readers will care to know 
about the famous Nonconformist minister 
and politician described by Matthew Arnold 
a quarter of a century ago as a ‘ bril- 
liant pugilist,” who ‘“‘has his arena down 
at Birmingham, where he does his practice 
with Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings and the rest of his band, and then 
from time to time comes up to London and 
gives a public exhibition of his skill.” Still, 
those for whose profit and information it is 
specially intended may possibly not find it 
too long, and others can, by judicious 
skipping, easily obtain from its pages a 
correct idea of what is really important in it. 

“Dale of Birmingham” was a remarkable 
man. The son of a small tradesman in Fins- 
bury, whose modest means did not allow him 
to ‘‘mix much” even with chapel-goers, he 
had, as a boy, very little schooling, and as 
regards that the best that one of his teachers 
could say in later years was that he 
was glad to see ‘untoward boys turning 
out well.” Yet he seems almost from baby- 
hood to have fallen in with his mother’s 
‘‘ passionately earnest desire’’ and “ inces- 
sant prayer” that “he should grow up to 
be a minister of the Gospel.” At the age 
of twelve he made to a religious magazine 
a very brief but ambitious contribution 
“about the difference between the Lord’s 
Day and the Jewish Sabbath,” and at least 
one other juvenile exploit in authorship 
is on record. Before he was fifteen he 
began to give public proof that he had 
“the gift of intercessory prayer”; and 
within another year, through his successes 
as a preacher in village rooms and chapels, 
‘“‘it was clear that he was made for the 
pulpit.” Happily, though to his great dis- 
appointment at the time, this precocity was 
restrained. His mother could not afford, 
and others with means refused till he was 
older, to send him to a training college for 
young ministers, and he had to work as an 
usher till he was nearly eighteen. Then 
money was found for his expenses at Spring 
Hill, the Birmingham forerunner of the 
college the Congregationalists have built 
at Oxford, and at the entrance examina- 
tion he was “very indignant” at being 
asked by the Rev. John Angell James 
“‘whether he could define the difference 
between justification and sanctification ”’ ; 
“such a question seemed to him positively 
childish.” At Spring Hill, however, he 
both learnt and unlearnt a great deal. He 
worked hard, picking up enough knowledge 
to render him, not a profound scholar, but 
an intelligent reader of much besides theo- 
logical literature. He had a good friend in 
Mr. James, whom in 1852 he began to 
assist, and whom in 1859 he succeeded, as 

astor of Carr’s Lane Meeting House. 

here, though he was several times invited 
to accept more remunerative, and what some 





thought more important ‘ charges,” in 
Manchester, London, and Melbourne, he 
remained till his death in 1895. He was 
“‘ Dale of Birmingham” for more than forty 
years, and nowhere else, probably, could he 
have acquired so much influence and emi- 
nence apart from, or in connexion with, his 
work as a Dissenting minister. 

It is with this work, and with Dale’s con- 
tributions to theological study and religious 
literature, that, quite properly, his son deals 
most fully. He was an eloquent and impres- 
sive preacher and a profuse writer, and in 
both directions his popularity was honestly 
acquired. He pro nothing to the mere- 
tricious arts that have had much to do with 
some recent successes in the same fields; 
and this is all the more notable, and all the 
more to his credit, when the dangerous 

recocity of his youth is borne in mind. 

f he possessed little genius, he made good 
use of the varied talents which he possessed, 
and, as he was both an indefatigable reader 
and a careful thinker, his mind grew and 
his views broadened till nearly the end of 
his life. In a discriminating review of his 
position as a theologian, with which Principal 
Fairbairn supplements this biography, it is 
pointed out that, starting as a disciple of 
the old Puritans, Dale borrowed much from 
the modern Evangelicals and something 
from the Arminians in their later develop- 
ments, and on Nonconformist doctrine he 
exerted an influence which may be likened 
to that of F. D. Maurice on that of the 
Church. In his early years at Carr’s Lane 
he so shocked some of the congregation by 
his boldness that he was often inclined to 
seek more sympathetic listeners elsewhere. 
But James, his senior, had said to the 
grumblers, ‘‘Now you leave the young 
man alone. He has the root of the matter 
in him. The young man must have his 
fling.” He had his fling, and brought the 
opponents to his side. He was allowed to 
express eminently latitudinarian opinions as 
to the inspiration of the Bible, original sin, 
eternal punishment, and much else. He 
was also permitted to smoke, to wear a beard 
and moustache, to dispense with clerical 
garb, and in other ways to dissociate him- 
self from the habits of other ministers. He 
always objected to being styled ‘‘ Reverend,” 
and he made no use of the D.D. degree 
conferred on him by an American university. 
Only after he had been made an LL.D. of 
Glasgow—on the same day as his friend 
John Bright—would he consent to be known 
as Dr. Dale. 

Keeping clear of politics as long as he 
could, Dale felt constrained to take a lead- 
ing part in the agitation for national educa- 
tion, and especially in the ‘‘ Nonconformist 
revolt” against the Bill of 1870, and this 
brought down upon him Matthew Arnold’s 
banter. He was equally zealous in fighting 
the battle of municipal reform in Birming- 
ham, and he became such a factor in the 

olitical life of the town that Mr. Chamber- 
ain, after his first election to Parliament 
in 1874, was taunted with being “ the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Dale.’ ‘ Well,” said Mr 
Chamberlain in Bingley Hall, 

‘if that be so, there is not a member of the 
House of Commons who will have a better, 
wiser, or nobler constituency. But you will at 
least remember this: that if Mr. Dale has any 
influence over the 50,000 electors of Birming- 
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ham, he owes it to his devotion to their highest 
interests, he owes it to his eloquent and out- 
spoken advocacy of all that is good and great.” 

Dale’s agreement with Mr. Chamberlain 
over the Home Rule question scarcely 
lessened his influence in Birmingham, or 
the affection with which he was regarded by 
those who knew him best; but it alienated 
from him many outsiders, and led to his 
withdrawal from the prominent position 
that had been accorded to him in Noncon- 
formist organizations. 

This volume contains fewer illustrations 
of Dale’s intercourse with men of note— 
such as Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Newman, 
and others who were famous outside his own 
religious circle — than might have been 
looked for, and most of the correspondence 
printed deals too much with theological or 
political details to be of general interest. 
A rare specimen of Dale’s humour and 
common sense is this extract from a letter 
written in 1890 :— 

‘*M. says you don’t eat enough and don’t 
sleep enough. If I were re-editing the Ten 
Commandments I should add another two and 
make them twelve. These ancient Jews did 
not need any command either to sleep or to eat; 
they did both whenever they had a chance. But 
we have invented new sins: we who ought to 
have learned something of the mystery of the 
transfiguration of matter and the wonderful 
kinship of dust and the spirit of man, have 
come to be careless about the body, and treat it 
as a foe, not as an ally and a friend. Philo- 
sophical and religious asceticism is responsible 
for a great deal of misery and sin. Please eat 
more and sleep more, and be happy, and so 
contribute to the happiness of your friends.” 

One story, which has been told with many 
variations, and which Dale himself ‘‘ fathered 
on his friend Dr. Allon,” his son gives in 
‘“‘its original form.” Dale’s complexion, it 
must be premised, was swarthy enough to 
have constituted him, in Lord Salisbury’s 
eyes, ‘‘a black man.” 

** An old lady who for many years had refused 
to subscribe to Foreign Missions, heard Dale 
preach at Surrey Chapel and at once became a 
regular contributor. When asked why, she said 
that she had never thought much of missions 
before ; but when 'she saw what the grace of 
God had done for that poor Hindoo, she could 
refuse to subscribe no longer.” 

Among the Congregationalist divines of 
the present century higher rank must, 
perhaps, be assigned to Dr. Reynolds than to 

r. Dale, his senior by a few years. But ill 
health, if not his inclinations and mental 
capacities, prevented Reynolds from sharing 
in the public work for which Dale is chiefly 
memorable. The one man, though always 
with a clear religious p e, used pulpits 
and platforms in advocating the political 
and social reforms that he deemed necessary 
to his country’s welfare. The other, after a 
dozen years of preaching and pastoral occu- 
pation at Leeds, often interrupted by serious 
illness, had to abandon it, at the age of 
thirty-five, for what were supposed to be 
lighterlabours as Principal of Lady Hunting- 
don’s College at Cheshunt. There, however, 
Reynolds found his proper place, and filled 
it worthily through the second half of his 
life. If his labours were light, this was 
only because they were thoroughly con- 
genial. Between 1860 and 1895 he must 
have trained nearly three hundred ministers 
and missionaries, of whom very few appear 
to have been failures, and several now 





hold positions of great influence at home 
and abroad. One of them ranks him with 
Dr. Arnold as a “teacher and moulder of 
lives,’ and this record contains evidently 
genuine acknowledgments of their life- 
long debt to him from scores of others. 
Always generous and sympathetic, he main- 
tained discipline without harshness, and 
brought out all that was best in his pupils’ 
characters and capacities. They became his 
friends on the first day of their pupilage, 
and the friendship lasted as long as he and 
they were alive. Scholarship was not neg- 
lected in their education, and though theo- 
logy of a rather narrow sort was prominent 
in it, they were allowed and encouraged to 
be more liberal and tolerant than are the 
majority of uncultured Nonconformists. 
Reynolds .was himself singularly broad- 
minded for one so steeped in orthodox doc- 
trine as to be thoroughly scandalized by 
‘Essays and Reviews.’ As joint editor of 
the British Quarterly Review for some 
years, he contributed to it many articles 
on general subjects; but all his more im- 
portant literary works were in exposition 
of his religious and theological opinions, 
even ‘Yes and No,’ a novel written before 
1860 by him and his brother, Dr. Russell 
Reynolds, the eminent physician, being 
primarily “‘an attempt to deal scientifically 
with the various questions involving the 
‘reason and faith’ controversies.” Of this 
novel the late Mr. Alexander Macmillan 
wrote in a gallant spirit :— 

‘**The reception of ‘‘ Yes and No” by the 
press has been on the whole very favourable, 
but I am sorry to say it has not resulted in any 
considerable sale’; and after adverting to what 
he considered some defects, from a literary point 
of view, he added: ‘ But, nevertheless, it is a 
good book, and will, I trust, have done good in 
many quarters. I have just finished the new 
book by the author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” and am 
much better pleased to have published ‘‘ Yes 
and No,” even if no profit comes to me from 
it, than if I had published ‘‘ The Mill on the 
Floss ” and made thousands. The utter despair 
and hopelessness of the book is terrible. I 
think it can do nothing but harm.’” 

The readers for whom this book is espe- 
cially intended will probably not ae to 
the numerous small details of family and 
college life, or the profuse outpourings of 
religious sentiment in the letters, of which 
it is mainly made up. 








A Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable 
Matters in the Works of Dante. By Paget 
Toynbee. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Essays on Dante by Dr. Karl Witte. Selected, 
translated, and edited by CO. Mabel 
Lawrence and Philip H. Wicksteed. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 

Szipom have we had to record at one time 

two aids to the study of Dante as valuable 

as the two books whose names stand at the 
head of this notice. Mr. Toynbee’s dic- 

tionary (long promised, come at last) goes a 

long way towards supplying a commentary 

to the whole of Dante’s works—in fact, does 
supply all that is needed from every point 
of view, save that which in Greek and Latin 

is called “pure scholarship,” and in a 

measure, perhaps, that of theology and philo- 

sophy. All historical points are fully dis- 
cussed, and a great advance is made towards 

a complete survey of the sources whence 

Dante immediately drew his various lore. 





If dictionaries are notoriously good 
reading—and Mr. Toynbee’s is no exception 
—they are equally hard to review in any- 
thing but a scrappy fashion. One cannot 
well criticize the style, because style is 
hardly one of the lexicographic virtues ; nor 
the arrangement, for which the responsibility 
lies mainly, we suppose, on Cadmus. One 
may no doubt, under the latter head, call 
attention to what seem like small incon- 
sistencies — as, for example, by asking 
why Peter the Spaniard should be entered 
under ‘Ispano,’ and Peter the Lombard 
under ‘ Pietro.’ Or, again, one may note 
omissions. Then, in the case of the former 
of the doctors just mentioned, one may 
wonder that as the identification of him 
(not, by the way, absolutely secure) with 
Pope John XXI. is accepted, nothing is 
said either as to his being the only historical 
Pope seen by Dante in Paradise, or as to the 
fact of his orthodoxy having been much 
suspected. Or, again, as Mr. Toynbee 
loves a bit of medizval gossip, and is not, 
as a rule, niggardly of his space, why did 
he cut the quotation from Villani, in which 
John XXT.’s death is related, so short as to 
miss the really beautiful bit of ‘‘ telepathy” 
which follows? As a rule, we say, he allows 
only too much space to his illustrative 
matter, and is only too discursive. From 
a practical point of view this is really 
almost the only fault we have to find. 
One does not want a column from the 
Anonimo Fiorentino to illustrate Czesar’s 
visit to the cottage of Amyclas over and 
above the lines of Lucan; nor does the men- 
tion of Francesco d’Accorso seem to lead 
very directly to Beaumont Street, Oxford. 
The only positive omission that we have 
detected is correggiero. Of course authorities 
differ as to the meaning of this word in 
‘Par.’ xi. 138; but Mr. Toynbee does not 
as a rule ignore any reasonable interpreta- 
tions, and correggiero— Dominican, has as 
much right to a place as cordigliero—Fran- 
ciscan. 

As specimens of good articles ‘ Alessan- 
dro’ may be mentioned (where it is satis- 
factory to find that Mr. Toynbee does not 
accept the weak suggestion that another 
than the great Alexander is intended), and 
‘ Uguccione,’ an account of a kind of 
twelfth-century Toynbee, if we may so say: 
the compiler of a dictionary embodying a 
vast amount of learning, from which it is 
abundantly proved that Dante derived most 
of his etymological knowledge. Amon 
other things the famous derivations o 
“comedy” and “ tragedy ’’ in the letter to 
Can Grande are taken straight from 
Uguccione. May not this fact, by the way, 
offer a slight presumption in favour of the 
genuineness of the letter? It would be a 
very subtle forger who should ascertain 
Dante’s great authority for etymologies in 
order to give greater vraisemblance to his 
own work. 

The appendices, genealogies of all the 
royal and notable families, a chronological 
table of events in the Ghibelline - Guelf 
struggle, and certain diagrams, will not 
be found the least useful part of the book. 
For ourselves, we look with a feeling like 
awe upon the man who can straighten out 
the tangles of Malaspina and Conti Guidi. 
In the table of Visconti and Gherardeschi 
we should like a little evidence for 
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the pedigree of Nino the Judge; also 
for the statement, made both there and in 
the body of the ‘ Dictionary’ (s.v. ‘ Nino’), 
that Nino=Ugolino. Is it possible that he 
can have been Count Ugolino’s grandson? 
If so, either the generations must have been 
very short, or Ugolino must have been an 
extremely old man at the time of his death. 
Under ‘Ugolino’ we notice that Mr. 
Toynbee takes what, unless the docu- 
mentary evidence is very strong, seems 
the more likely view, that Nino was the 
nephew. By the way, as to the nature of 
the treachery for which Ugolino is con- 
demned, why cannot Bartoli be satisfied 
with Dante’s pretty clear indication? The 
critic’s own notion that it was his treatment 
of Nino that brought him to that pass will 
not do. If that were correct, Caina, not 
Antenora, would be Ugolino’s place. 

Perhaps intentionally, Mr. Toynbee says 
nothing—in any of the likely places, at all 
events—about the legend that Dante be- 
longed to the Tertiary Order of Franciscans. 
There is, so far as we know, no authority 
whatever for the statement; but as there 
has been some tendency of late to revive it, 
it might have been worth while to say a 
word of it. 

As has been remarked, theology does not 
come to any great extent within the scope 
of the book; but perhaps under ‘ Anselm’ 
it might have been pointed out that the 
theory of the Redemption propounded by 
Justinian in ‘Par.’ vii. is little more than 
Anselm’s argument in ‘Cur Deus Homo?’ 
done into verse. 

Mr. Wicksteed and Miss Lawrence are to 
be congratulated. It was a really happy 
thought to put the more important of the 

apers contained in Witte’s ‘ Dante- 
atin within reach of the large 
section of English Dante students who 
resent the additional labour involved in 
unravelling German sentences. It may 
be observed here that the translations, 
both from German and from Italian, have 
been admirably done, the former especially. 
No one who has not tried knows how hard 
it is to turn a German sentence into easy 
English without subsiding into mere para- 
— but we have tested a good deal of 

iss Lawrence’s work, and have found it 
amazingly faithful, while any reader can 
see that it reads pleasantly. A small slip 
here and there—such as “ freethinking”’ for 
Sretsinnig ; “ five and a half” for finftehalb ; 
“‘saga”’ for Sage; ‘‘Cicisbeo,” as if a proper 
name; ‘Florentine thalers” (gold, too), a 
perverse misrendering this, for ‘“ thalers” 
are not mentioned in the original ; “ethnic” 
history where secular or (as in the original) 
profane would be the usual word—may be 
noted for the benefit of the second edition, 
but such things do not seriously detract 
from the merit of the performance. 

Of the value of Witte’s work it is hardly 
necessary to speak. He was the first to 
apply to the study of Dante the methods of 
scholarship as they had long been under- 
stood in the case of ancient literature. He 
had the additional advantage of being a 
trained jurist, with some idea of what was 
and what was not evidence. When quite a 
young man he was struck by the helpless 
and uncritical way in which, since the re- 
vival of interest in Dante about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, commentators 





had either followed or quarrelled with one 
another, as the case might be; and by the 
absence of any real attempt to grasp Dante 
as a whole, to understand his true position 
in history and literature, to look through 
his eyes at the world of emotion and specula- 
tion as it stood in his time. Unfortunately 
Italian Dantists either have not paid much 
attention to the learned German’s remarks, 
or have not, as a rule, been convinced by 
them. There are, of course, a few excep- 
tions—on the side of history, at all events 
—to the general inadequacy of Italian Dante 
criticism ; but any one who sees much of it 
will be forced to admit that what Witte 
wrote in 1824 still holds good after three- 
quarters of a century. ‘‘ Exegesis is” still 
‘* pre-eminently the happy hunting-ground 
of baseless caprice and flatignorance. Here 
you may bandy arguments up and down to 
the heart’s content, and go round the dreary 
circle of possible and impossible interpreta- 
tions, without forwarding the true compre- 
hension of the poet by one hair’sbreadth.” 
Or, again: ‘‘ There has never been a period 
so prolific in articles on the signification of 
isolated passages or verses.” What would 
Witte have said had he lived to peruse the 
Giornale Dantesco ? 

Admirable as Witte was, and permanent 
as most of his work will be, forming as it 
does an indispensable basis for all future 
labourers in the same field, it is permissible 
on certain points to differ from his con- 
clusions, not to mention that the progress 
of research has naturally modified some of 
them. Several of these points are discussed 
with much intelligence and learning by Mr. 
Wicksteed in appendices. We may draw 
attention especially to one, upon which there 
has been a good deal of controversy. Two 
divisions of sins are given in ‘Inf.’xi. The 
first, referring to those offences alone which are 
punished below the point at which the hither- 
tc comparatively level surface of the upper 
Hell falls away in the first of a series of 
precipices, contains only the two groups of 
‘‘ malice” and ‘violence.’ Later on, in 
answer to a question, Virgil reminds Dante 
of the Aristotelian division into ‘‘ incon- 
tinence,’’ ‘malice,’ and ‘‘ brutishness.”’ 
Roughly stated, the question is, Did Dante 
mean to include the last of these in his 
system ? and if so, are we to look for the 
representatives of it in those sinners who 
are met with between the wall encircling 
the ‘‘ City of Dis” and the edge of the pit 
of Malebolge? Witte, whom Dr. Moore 
follows, thought not; others, not under- 
standing why Dante should have introduced 
the bestialitade if he did not mean to use it, 
and noting that of the sins in question 
nearly all are classed either by Dante him- 
self elsewhere as bestiali or by Aristotle (at 
any rate, as his Latin translator understood 
him) as O@npiddes, take the affirmative view. 
Of these is Mr. Wicksteed; and it must be 
said that the array of arguments by which 
he supports it is extremely cogent. 

Before leaving this most useful book, one 
may call attention to a rather comical mis- 
take on p. 67. In the essay on ‘ Dante’s 
Trilogy,’ Witte quotes from a letter of 
Petrarch’s (ed. 1601) in which he says that 
a traveller to Rome at the time of the 
Jubilee will see ‘‘ vei muliebri linteo, vel in 
cunctarum ecclesiarum parietibus extantem 
Domini vultus effigiem.” This quotation 








Mr. Wicksteed or his coadjutor has very pro- 
perly looked up, but apparently in the Basle 
edition of 1581, or some other which 
contains after ‘‘ecclesiarum” the word 
‘‘matris,’? meaning, of course, St. Peter’s, 
the ‘‘ metropolitan ” church of all churches. 
Misunderstanding this, he has made 
Petrarch say that the traveller in ques- 
tion, Cardinal Guy of Boulogne, ‘ will see 
ensail on the walls of all hts mother’s churches,” 
&c. Why the cardinal’s mother should 
have possessed church property in Rome 
it does not seem to have occurred to him 
to ask! His work is generally so careful, 
however, that a little matter like this 
awakes amusement unmingled with any 
resentment in the mind of the reader. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Bohemian Girls. By Florence Warden. 
(White & Co.) 

‘Tue Bonemran Giris’ presents another 
batch of Miss Warden’s specimens oi Eng- 
lish girlhood. To speak frankly, we see 
nothing attractive in this garden of girls. 
They are not daring, they are not amusing, 
their vulgarity is of the third rate, the most 
unpleasing kind of vulgarity. And in spite 
of their labels, we do not keep the sepa- 
rate personalities of the quartet very clearly 
in mind. Life on the stage is the principal 
topic, for at least three out of the four 
make a kind of livelihood by “treading the 
boards.” Pictures of what happens “on 
tour”? and in the metropolis are probably 
not unlike the reality of the thing; but 
somehow it is not conveyed with much liveli- 
ness, and consequently creates no great in- 
terest. On this occasion Miss Warden has 
made no mystery (not even a plot in the 
usual sense of the word); and as these have 
been to some extent her strong points, ‘The 
Bohemian Girls’ is not a particularly suc- 
cessful venture. 





The Main Chance. By Christabel R. Cole- 
ridge. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Durine the course of our perusal we con- 
fess to having suffered from some lack 
of comprehension as to what ‘The Main 
Chance’ was really about. After reading 
it through, the suffering, the want of com- 
prehension, continues. That there is a 
ghost in it is certain, but a ghost so subtle, 
or possibly so material, that the reader is 
in no way affected by it. The people in 
the story seem, however, to have suffered 
many things at its hands or through its 
influence. There is a good deal about the 
higher and the lower natures, also some- 
thing about spiritual affinities ; but to what 
all this exactly tends we are unable to say. 
The scene is the Black Country, and some 
young men and maidens flit through the 
pages. All that can be definitely stated is 
that one is glad to have read it—since read 
it had to be. 





Bismillah. By A. J. Dawson. 
& Co.) 
One of the localities just now fashionable 
with writing people is Morocco. ‘ Bismillah’ 
is a story of Tangiers and the neighbouring 
districts. The great admixture of nation- 
alities, of racial antipathies, and religious 
prejudices is naturally responsible for cir- 
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cumstances that offer romantic possibili- 
ties for those who can use them. Mr. 
Dawson uses them successfully enough for 
the purpose he has in view—the difficulties 
and dangers of a pair of European lovers 
and their eventual triumph over the machina- 
tions of their foes. Christian, Jew, and 
Mohammedan, with their various ideals of 
manners and morals, are contrasted in the 
persons of Martin Ward, Bensaquin (‘the 
enemy sly and _ serpentine”), Salaam 
(the devoted friend and lover), Kathleen 
(an Irish girl), Rachel (a Jewess), and one 
or two more. The picture of the Jewish 
household, with a dwarf daughter who has 
a moral as well as a physical twist, is pre- 
sented with some appearance of life and 
reality. Mr. Dawson has fallen into no 
particular groove as a novelist, and, so far 
as we know, ‘ Bismillah’ is his first study 
in Oriental life. 


ddols. By William J. Locke. (Lane.) 
Mr. W. J. Locke has improved in his 
choice and construction of plot, although his 
method of writing and composition evince a 
tendency to retrograde. The plot is of the 
order sometimes designated as “ strong,” 
and it compares curiously with his previous 
novels. The central figure is that of a lady 
of the noblest attributes, who voluntarily 
goes into the witness-box to commit perjury 
by confessing dishonour, in order to save 
the life of a ‘‘ practising’ barrister on his 
trial for murder, by proving an alibi. It 
would be unfair to indicate the nature of 
the plot in greater detail; and enough has 
been said to show that the book is not lite- 
rature for children. The plot is, in fact, 
better suited for the drama than for fiction, 
and it can. hardly be questioned that its 
ultimate destination is the stage. In its 
present form it suffices to make literature 
of a popular type. Mr. Locke’s dialogue 
is not his strong point, and it shares with 
much of his writing an unnecessarily pre- 
dominant element of staccato mannerism. 
His style is affected and involved, and 
presents constant difficulties. ‘‘Sinning en 
voyou,” ‘‘ ophidian eyes,’” ‘the memory of 
a succubus,” are a few phrases which will 
tend to puzzle some readers; and whole 
paragraphs might be quoted which require 
elucidation. Lawyers may comment on a 
barrister accustomed to the ways of the 
Old Bailey who speaks of pleading guilty 
to an indictment for murder, apparently 
with a view to obviating unpleasant evi- 





‘dence, and will possibly identify an eminent 


judge, who has lately retired, who was 
‘notorious for his horror of draughts,” and 
caused all the windows of his court to be 
closed on a fine summer’s day. The book 
appears to be p inted in New York and to 
be ‘‘ imported” into this country, though it 
is truly British literature. 


The Confession of Catherine 
J. B. Ruff. (Dent.) 
TxE lady whose somewhat irregular career 
Mr. Ruff relates has nothing, save an 
imaginary descent from the same dis- 
reputable progenitor, to do with the heroine 
of Forli, whose life has lately been written 
by Count Pasolini. It is, perhaps, a little 
absurd to select a name borne by a well- 
known historical personage to designate a 
character in fiction, unless something is 





Sforza. By 





going to turn on the supposed descent or 
affinity, which is not the case in the present 
story; but if it was to be done, Mr. Ruff 
might surely have made a better selection. 
His Catherine Sforza has, as she seems 
herself to be aware, a good deal more in 
common with Lucrezia Borgia, for ex- 
ample—the Lucrezia of tradition, at any 
rate—than with her illustrious namesake. 
The story, a somewhat involved one, is not 
rendered any clearer by the rather stilted 
language and ponderous style in which it is 
narrated; nor is the central incident de- 
veloped with much skill. It involves, for 
instance, the supposition of an Italian officer 
being for some time in close intercourse with 
his own wife’s sister and her Austrian hus- 
band without discovering their affinity to 
himself, a situation which even in the dis- 
turbed days of fifty years ago one can 
hardly accept as possible. That the arch- 
villain and conspirator of the story is called 
‘¢ Pazzini’’ seems rather doubtful taste, if 
it be not merely a gaucherie ; and ‘ ulsters ” 
were not worn in England, let alone Italy, 
before 1850. 





The Member’s Wife. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Chetwynd. (Pearson.) 
Sorn1a might as well have been the wife 
of any other man; but had not the excellent 
Sir George Pemberley been in the House of 
Commons it would have been impossible 
for his scheming little wife to compromise 
him with his constituents. Also there would 
not have been that perpetual refrain about 
a reservoir for Middleburgh upon which 
Sir George’s Parliamentary energies are con- 
centrated. We cannot praise this work as 
we would. It is at any rate a very harm- 
less bit of fiction. But the sly Sophia is so 
very shallow, and the country baronet and 
his friend Molyneux so very dull, that one’s 
principal emotion is pity for Mary, both in 
her temporary eclipse and in the eventual 
crowning of her matrimonial hopes. ‘‘ Pas- 
sionately fond of music, the delicious liquid tones 
went to the poor man’s heart,” is a form of 
sentence we meet with more than once in 
these pages. 
Moonlight. By Mary E. Mann. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tue hero of eight-and-thirty years, who 
thinks he can make love to a married 
woman and cause a girl of eighteen to 
marry him, comes on evil days in this novel. 
He is punished by losing both his loves. 
Such is the story. It is very cleverly 
written, but seems calculated to please 
women more than men. Many of the scenes 
are carefully worked out, and some of them 
are effective. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


From Sphinx to Oracle: through the Libyan 
Desert to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By 
Arthur Silva White. (Hurst & Blackett.)— 
By meditation on the former of these august 
monuments of antiquity the author was inspired, 
he tells us, to visit the other. The oracle, how- 
ever, spoke out with no uncertain voice, for- 
bidding an advance to Jarabub, a sacred city of 
the great fanatical North African sect of the 
Senussi, and the unavowed goal of his journey. 
The oracle, no doubt, spoke common sense ; it 
required some pluck and endurance for a ‘‘ pro- 
fessional invalid,” as he with a certain sad 
humour describes himself — practically inex- 




















perienced in desert travelling, though an accom- 
plished geographer, ignorant also of Arabic, and 
dependent on an incompetent or, anyhow, 
merely fair-weather dragoman—to carry out 
the journey even so far as the oasis of 
Siwah. This, the well-ascertained site of the 
famous temple, lies in Egyptian territory, 
and is the residence of an Egyptian official 
and of a waki! of the Senussi Mahdi, whose 
dominion commences half-a-day’s journey to the 
west of Siwah. No Christian is admitted to 
Jarabub, and as the wakil assured him of 
death and destruction to the caravan if he 
advanced, while the Egyptian mamur could 
not guarantee his safety, Mr. White considered 
that the attempt was useless, and after a few 
days’ stay returned practically by the way that 
he came. Throughout the book he poses as a 
humourist, and indulges—perhaps in default of 
more solid material—a little too freely, to our 
taste, in soliloquy and self-introspection. He 
was so disgusted, he tells us, at the collapse of 
his project that he declined to avail himself of 
his opportunities and thoroughly investigate 
Siwah. Perhaps he a little under-estimates the 
amount already known about it ; still, no doubt 
much remains to be done, especially in excava- 
tion, and he had exceptional advantages in the 
recently increased prestige of the British name, 
and in the open support of the authorities, 
previous travellers having been hampered in 
their movements by the bigoted hostility of the 
inhabitants. However, he describes graphically 
all that he saw, and between his descriptions 
and his photographs (though, as he tells us, 
these are the work of a tyro) we obtain a fair 
idea of the characteristic features of the place. 
Besides, the ‘‘ khamsin ” season was coming on. 
Many travellers have described these winds, 
but none can have disliked them more. acutely 
than our author, and of course they constitute 
a real danger, especially to the unseasoned 
traveller. But the enemy before whom the 
whole party succumbed while encamping by a 
salt lake was 

‘a clond of mosqnitoes. It was a veritable plague. 
The camels were frantic, throwing themselves on 
their side and on their back, as soon as they were 
relieved of their loads, and kicking viciously. In 
the gathering darkness, the turmoil was indescrib- 
able. We ourselves were no better off. My tent 
was pitched hurriedly, but it was impossible to 
enter; the mosquitoes were too dense in it. The 
noise of their buzzing was so loud that, outside my 
tent, it sounded like the distaut cheers of a vast 
crowd, comiug in continuous waves of enthusiasm ; 
and inside it resembled the whistle of the wind 
through telegraph wires. Throwing my mattress 
on the sand, I lay there, enshrouded, like the veiled 
prophet of Khorassan, in a mosquito net, with 
gloveson my hands. 1 could not eat, I could not 
smoke ; the canteen tent had not been pitched. I 
killed mosquitoes iu handfuls, muttering appro- 
priate epitaphs. Happily, a breeze sprang up, and 
scattered the warring hosts.” 

But khamsins and mosquitoes are familiar to 
many travellers and to all readers of travel, 
whereas Mr. White’s account of the general 
appearance and physical conditions of the 
locality, the strange, rabbit - warren - like 
construction of the dwellings, and the cha- 
racter of the people, is clear and good, and 
will be new to most of his readers. One of 
the most interesting chapters in the book is that 
which deals with the Senussi, of whom remark- 
ably little isas yet known. Their doctrines seem 
to be similar to those of an influential reformer 
of a past generation, Abd el Wahab. Mr. White 
seems to think that with the collapse of the 
movement at Khartoum the head of the Senussi 
may attempt to acquire an influence in Egypt. 
which might be dangerous to our rule; but it 
may be doubted whether we know enough of 
the workings of the sect and of the views of its 
leaders to form any opinion about this or as to 
the geographical extent of its influence, which 
Mr. White believes to extend as far as Wadai. 
The road to Jarabub may, after all, as Mr. 
White shrewdly suggests, be closed to the 
infidel, not on religious grounds, but because 
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it is a great slave-trading route from the West 
to Tripoli and Egypt. 


In Rambles in Lion Land (Chapman & Hall) 
Capt. Francis B. Pearce has described his wander- 
ings in Somaliland during three months’ leave 
ofabsence from Aden. With a companion he set 
forth in search of such game as the country 
afforded, and they had fair sport. Antelopes of 
the usual varieties were shot, chiefly for food ; 
lions were hunted with some success, and 
elephants and rhinoceros were followed, the 
last named being killed. The book is modestly 
and agreeably written, and the author shows 
considerable power of observation ; hence we 
hope, in case he should write more, that he will 
not neglect to cultivate a good literary style, 
to which he tells us in the present book he 
has not aspired, and further that in the spelling 
of proper names the rules laid down by the 
Royal Geographical Society may be followed. 
There are some interesting descriptions of wells 
sunk in the solid rock at Farso, and of a ruined 
building of hewn stones near some water holes 
called Dagahbur. The ruins are said to extend 
over twenty-five square yards, but the context 
seems to point to this area being a slip for 
twenty-five yards square. Both the wells and 
the ruins appear to be situated beyond the 
boundary of the Somaliland protectorate as de- 
fined by the mission to Abyssinia in 1897 ; and, 
indeed, most of the shooting seems to have been 
outside of our limits. That may some of these 
days come to be treated as a trespass, and our 
age may have to be confined in a way 
they will not relish ; but this is a small matter 
compared with handing over to the tender 
mercies of the Abyssinians, armed as they 
now are with Lebel rifles, crowds of unarmed 
Somalis, who still believe in Englishmen and 
look to them for protection. The volume is well 
turned out, the type is good, the illustrations 
are fair, and there is an index. 


Through Armenia on Horseback. By Rev. 
Geo. H. Hepworth. With Map and Illustra- 
tions. (Isbister & Co.)— The name Armenia 
dies hard, the Turks, Mr. Hepworth tells us, 
call the province Anatolia, ignoring the name 
Armenia, — not, perhaps, illogically, since 
there is no great region entirely or mainly in- 
habited by Armenians. Mr. Hepworth was 
commissioned by Mr. James Gordon Bennett to 
go and find out the truth about the Armenian 
question, the great newspaper potentate having 
stipulated with the Sultan that his corre- 
spondent should have every facility granted 
him for his task, and the Sultan having, we are 
told, replied that his only anxiety was that the 
truth should be known. Certainly an escort 
and other facilities were given—including the 
freest intercourse with all classes of the popula- 
tion—without which the journey would have 
been impossible. It required some determina- 
tion and self-confidence in a gentleman of sixty- 
four, who had not been on horseback for twenty 
years, to ride in the depth of winter through 
the wild mountain country from Trebizond, by 
Erzeroum, to Lake Van, and thence by Diar- 
bekir to Alexandretta ; and our author felt the 
miseries he encountered keenly enough. He 
has lively perceptions, and a corresponding 
power of expressing them, and we read with 
sympathy as well as amusement his graphic and 
bitter, but always humorous experiences of 
horrible food, horrible roads, and more horrible 
accommodation. Prominent among his com- 
pensations were his overflowing admiration and 
enjoyment of the grand and varied scenery, 
which we quite accept as genuine, though to the 
cold-blooded critic his language will savour of 
hyperbole. While, however, the record of the 
journey, interfused throughout with the personal 
element, is lively and amusing, we naturally 
turn with more interest to the writer’s verdict on 
the Armenian question. This he delivers partly 
in direct statements of opinion, or of facts as 
he believes he has ascertained them, partly by 





records of conversations with eye-witnesses of 
opposing views, involving, as he says, much 
inevitable—but, we think, not hopeless—con- 
tradiction. Briefly, his conclusions are: that 
the Sultan is capable and well disposed, but 
took his information from the official reports, 
which minimized the amount of slaughter and 
exaggerated the danger to the State ; that there 
was, however, a genuine panic among the local 
authorities, of which they were afterwards 
rather ashamed ; that the conduct of the agi- 
tators, both those within the Russian frontier and 
playing the Russian game, and of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee in England, was disgraceful ; 
and, indeed, he holds England—why, we hardly 
see—deeply responsible for the calamity. But 
the agitation, he says, although the ‘‘ occasion 
and excuse ” for what was done, was not, usually, 
the cause. For that we have to go deeper. The 
two races are profoundly unsympathetic. The 
Turk, while honest, brave, and generous, is a child 
in all that concerns intellectual or political de- 
velopment. Our author characteristically pre- 
scribes schools, books, and newspapers for the 
case, acknowledging that the Sultan has already 
done a good deal in the first direction. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more stupid than to 
try to destroy the race which chiefly works the 
resources of the country and pays the taxes. 
The Armenian, on the other hand, is essentially 
a trader, shrewd, and something more, in his 
dealings with such neighbours. Furthermore, 
he is of a ‘‘degenerate race,” whose fighting 
qualities have long since evaporated, so that 
his neighbours feel they can maltreat him with 
impunity. Mr. Hepworth speaks of the sublime 
resignation with which he met his misfortunes. 
It strikes us there are qualities more admirable 
and fitting in such circumstances than ‘“‘ resigna- 
tion.” He considers that race has much more 
to do with the dispute than religion. Both 
are Orientals, and massacre is the recognized 
Oriental treatment for popular disturbance. 
Mr. Hepworth does not attempt, he tells us, to 
reconcile all the discrepancies in the evidence 
he adduces, but this perhaps gives one all the 
greater confidence when he does state his con- 
clusions. He considersthe Armenian nation to be 
hopelessly crippled, and regards the outlook as 
most unpromising ; he especially points to the 
newly raised and petted Kurd regiments, under 
an ambitious leader, as a possible source of serious 
complications. 

Hawaii and a Revolution: the Personal 
Experiences of a Newspaper Correspondent in the 
Sandwich Islands during the Crisis of 1893 and 
Subsequently. By Mary H. Krout. (Murray.) 
—On reading the introduction to this volume 
we at first imagined that it was merely an ex 
parte statement, from the American side, of the 
events which led up to the annexation of the 
group by the United States. So, indeed, in a 
sense it is. The author was a lady correspondent 
—‘*newspaper woman ” she says her country- 
men more brutally style it—of a Chicago paper, 
and ignoring what we understand to be the 

eneral belief, that the movement was promoted 
y the sugar-planters in Hawaii, who desired free 
access to the markets of America, she not un- 
naturally looks on the displacement of an effete 
monarchy by a virtuous, if provisional republic as 
onlya step in the natural upward order of things. 
The “provisional” arrangement was made to 
facilitate, and perhaps break the shock of, 
annexation. President Cleveland, however, 
apparently disapproved of what had been done, 
and seems to have been disposed to give the 
little monarchy another chance—a policy, in the 
circumstances, not other than just and generous. 
Nevertheless it was, we are told, ‘‘ furiously 
opposed by the people of the United States, 
irrespective of politics, as un-American and un- 
democratic,” and had to be abandoned. But 
these high politics, if the raison d’étre of the 
book, are by no means the most interestin 

part of it. This we find in the | 
element ; and we feel sure the author agrees 





with us. She had set her heart very seriously 
on the mission to Hawaii, and her account of 
her appointment, and of the severe accident on 
the eve of her departure, which, though it could 
not stop her, compelled her to perform the 
journey and do much of her subsequent work 
on crutches, with her foot in plaster, while 
evoking our sympathies, shows besides that 
‘* impossible ” is not one of her adjectives. We 
may pity the sorrows of the deposed Hawaiian 
queen; but how did the revolution affect our 
author? It was 

“momentous. It meant thousands of miles of 
travel by land and sea, hours and days and weeks of 
arduous and responsible toil, conferences with per- 
sonages in exalted places, interviews with heads of 
governments, and, mingled with these rapid changes 
of time and place, harrowing anxiety and racking 
and pootantted | physical pain.” 

This recalls the consequences of the wrath of 
Achilles! The beautiful surroundings of her 
Hawaiian life—the flowers, the gardens, and the 
wilder scenery—have been’ described by such 
capable word-painters as Miss Gordon Cumming 
and Mrs. Bishop. The descriptions by the latter 
being often criticized as very highly coloured, 
our author testifies to their essential truthful- 
ness. Incidentally, Miss Krout’s experiences 
of Hawaiian society and domestic life are stil} 
more interesting. Its pleasant peculiarity seems 
to be that the difference of race arouses no sort. 
of personal repulsion. Whites and Polynesians 
intermarry and mingle on the most friendly 
terms. And yet in politics, in business, and in 
every department of active life the hopeless 
inferiority of the attractive, refined Hawaiians 
in forethought, judgment, and strength of 
character dooms them apparently to ultimate 
extinction. The author paid a flying visit to 
New Zealand, touching at Apia in Samoa. She 
describes a ludicrous scene there. Being much 
bored by a fellow-passenger with whom she had 
gone ashore, she, to escape from him, 

**went back to the landing-stage, called a boat, 
and stepped into it, sitting high in the stern. My 
face wasa blazing scarlet, and | must have presented 
rather a queer appearance—a solitary female sitting 
on my elevated perch, with the four stalwart natives 
at the oars. I was undeniably in a bad temper, and 
they looked at me dubiously, as one inspects an 
animal which it is better not to disturb. Finally, 
their overweening curiosity got the better of their 
doubts; they probably had never had just such a 
passenger—a grim, laconic, lone woman, like some 
sort of figure-head at the wrong end of the boat, 
*You—you got no old man?’ the boldest of them 
finally ventured. ‘ No,’ I replied ac ‘You never 
had no old man?’ he persisted. ‘No,’ I answered 
again, with still sterner emphasis. — all smiled, 
then broke into a good-natured laugh, no doubt 
mentally congratulating the non-existent ‘ old man” 
on escaping a fate altogether undesirable.” 

We do not dispute the real and innate amiability 
of her Hawaiian friends, but she is mistaken 
when she quotes as a proof of it the fact 
that they have no word in their language for 
‘*cousin,” and use ‘‘sister” instead. As any 
anthropologist will tell her, the explanation is 
more recondite and less sentimental. 


The Gold Coast, Past and Present, by Mr. 
George Macdonald (Longmans & Co.), is 
extremely disappointing ; for better things might. 
reasonably be expected from a ‘‘late Director 
of Education for the Gold Coast Colony and 
Protectorate, Inspector of Schools,” &c., who, 
however, appears to have learnt little of the 
country. In fact, his volume is to a great 
extent a mere compilation, and not a satis- 
factory compilation. Whatever may be his 
other qualifications, he has but slender acquaint- 
ance with the geography of West Africa, or he 
would not describe the territory of the Republic 
of Liberia as extending ‘‘from Sierra Leone to 
Cape Formosa,” seeing that the latter is situated 
at the mouth of the Niger, and distant nearly 15° 
from Cavally river, the actual eastern boundary 
of Liberia; nor would he assert that that part of 
French Guinea which is now known as the Ivory 
Coast ‘includes the country east and west of 


Cape Palmas for some 150 miles.” Cape Palmas 
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is in Liberia, and the French Ivory Coast is 
bounded on the west by the river Cavally and 
on the east by Assini, a distance of about 300 
miles. A Director of Education should at least 
be versed in the orthography of native names, 
but Mr. Macdonald’s way of spelling them is 
antiquated. Who nowadays would _ write 
**Tootoo” for Tutu, ‘‘Opookoo” for Opuku, 
** Bousu” for Busu, ‘‘ Awoonah” for Awuna, 
‘*Aquapim” for Akwapim, ‘‘ Anamaboe” for 
Anamabu, &c.? Then we also have ‘“‘ Tarkwa ” 
(the official form) for Takwa. Moreover, the 
author is not even consistent, as he writes in- 
differently ‘‘ Ada” and ‘‘ Addah,” ‘‘ Denkera ” 
and ‘*Denkira,” ‘‘ Assini” and ‘* Assinie,” 
**Quamina” and ‘*Kwamina.” It does not 
appear to have occurred to him to adopt 
a@ uniform and correct system of orthography 
himself, or to realize the desirability of follow- 
ing such a course, and of teaching it to those 
whom it is his business to educate, instead of 
eg ap all the present faults and con- 
usion in this respect. Were it worth while, 
many errors might be pointed out in the his- 
torical and other parts of the volume. The 
illustrations from photographs are numerous 
and interesting, but well known, while the map 
facing p. 1 is absurd. There is no index. 





HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 


A Red Bridal (Chatto & Windus)—Mr. W. 
Westall’s supplementary volume on the heroic 
struggle of the Tyrolese against the Bavarians 
and French in 1809—completes in a satisfactory 
manner his study of Andreas Hofer and his 
compatriots. The narrator, Angus van Arn- 
heim, is supposed to have Scottish blood in his 
veins, a fact which helps to open the British 
service to him at the end of the cam- 
paign. Though there is interest in the loves 
of tho brave Janet, Arnheim's sister, and the 
Bavarian, Von Waldersee, it is in a certain mili- 
tary aptitude and sympathetic rendering of the 
brave loyalty. of the Tyrolese that the author 
makes his best appeal. The French are drawn 
in the blackest of colours, 

aan of the King. By Katharine S. Mac- 

uoid. 
this ‘‘historical romance” touches on the adven- 
tures and escape of the Constable de Bourbon, 
whose cousin Jeanne d’Acigné is the heroine. 
The author knows her Brittany, and the retainers 
of the castle of Longuedec and its neighbouring 
villages are sufticiently natural. Rolland de la 
Touche is a gallant cavalier, and the machina- 
tions of Etienne de Retz against the youthful 
and widowed Jeanne are, after due protraction 
of the interest, signally defeated. The final 
ages Se which the epee ener de Laval 
is killed, is a pretty piece o ting, highl 
creditable to a fady’s fancy. LA Piece 


The Cardinal’s Page. By James Baker. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—Mr. Baker has set his 
story of adventure in Bohemia, amidst the dis- 
turbed conditions of the fifteenth century, at 
the time when Cardinal Beaufort, obeying the 
summons of the Pope to a crusade against the 
Hussites, joined forces with the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, and made an ineffectual effort to crush 
the heretics. History and fiction are inextric- 
ably woven together in these pages. So far as 
the author has ventured to extend the historical 
narrative by imaginings of his own, his surmises 
appear to be fairly reasonable ; but no doubt 
his main purpose has been to produce a stirring 
record of adventure. In this he has succeeded. 
The incidents are clearly conceived ; they follow 
each other closely, without any intermediate 

rosing, and many of them would satisfy the 

eenest appetite for the sensational. It may 
be questioned whether Mr. Baker increases the 
attractiveness or verisimilitude of his story by 
the pseudo:archaic form in which it is cast. It 
is at best a medley representing five centuries 
in the history of the language, and most readers 


(Long.)-The king is Francis [., and : 





would have preferred to read the narrative in 
simple, correct, and contemporary English. 








ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY. 


Tue latest instalment of Prof. de Goeje’s 
edition of the Annales of Tabari (Leyden, Brill) 
carries the sixth volume of the ‘first series” 
from the year 36 to the year 40 of the Hijrah— 
t.e., to the murder of the Caliph Ali—and thus 
completes the ‘‘ first series,” and therewith the 
whole text, for the second and third series have 
already been published. Full indices will 
doubtless follow soon. The imposing row of 
thirteen thick volumes of closely printed Arabic 
type implies immense labour and the finest criti- 
cal scholarship, and forms a noble monument to 
the learned professor and his able assistants. 
The greatest of Arabic historians is now for the 
first time fully accessible in his own language in 
a convenient and admirably printed edition, 
collated by accurate scholars. The next thing 
is to translate him into English, and we com- 
mend the task to Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot and the 
New Oriental Translation Fund. It would be 
a heavy task; but if Leyden can print the 
Arabic text, surely London might attempt the 
translation. How valuable it would be can 
only be realized at present by those who have 
studied the original. What is wanted is that 
everybody should be in a position to use ‘‘the 
Livy of the Arabians,” as Gibbon rather in- 
appositely called Abu-Ja‘far Mohammed ibn 
Jarir at-Tabari. 


The third part of Prof. Victor Chauvin’s 
Bibliographie des Ouvrages Arabes, 1810-1885, 
deals with Lokman and other fabulists, such as 
the sage Haikfr, the Barlaam versions, and 
‘‘*Antar’ and other Arab romances of chivalry. 
It is admirably arranged, and one of its most 
useful features is the résumé of the subjects of 
the fables, with the places where they occur in 
the various collections, and with references to 
analogous fables. Another valuable addition is 
the list of references to the leading critiques, 
especially when signed by Orientalists, on the 
works described. The section on the Arab 
romances ends with a list of works and articles 
relating to the influence of the Arabs on the 
institution of chivalry in Europe. It is obvious 
that to students of these subjects the refer- 
ences to numerous scattered articles and 
brochures, not always easy to discover, will 
be of the greatest use. M. Chauvin is render- 
ing a signal service, not to Orientalists alone, 
by the publication of so careful and exhaustive 
a bibliography. A large part of every student’s 
time is apt to be wasted in the search for what 
others have already written on his subject. 
That search is materially simplified by such lists 
as these. 

A highly valuable ‘ List of the Inscriptions 
of Northern India,’ by Prof. Kielhorn, of 
Géttingen, is now being published in instal- 
ments in the fifth volume of Epigraphia Indica 
(Government of India). It is the beginning of 
a series which will presently comprise the inscrip- 
tions of Southern India and those earlier than 
A.D. 400 which are excluded from the present 
list. ‘* Within the limits indicated,” says Dr. 
Kielhorn, 

“this list gives, or is intended to give, all inscrip- 
tions of any importance that have been published, 
or noticed with details of their contents, in the 
periodicals and official volumes accessible to me; 
and it includes some unpublished inscriptions of 
which rubbings or impressions have been kindly 
presented to me.” 

The list, of which half has so far been pub- 
lished, comprises over 700 inscriptions, of which 
about 250 are on copper, the rest (save that of 
the well-known iron pillar) on stone. The place 
where an inscription was discovered and the 
place where it is now are both stated when 
possible, and a useful addition is the reference 
to the plate where it is engraved, when such 
exists. These lists, when complete, will be of 





the greatest assistance to students of Indian 
history and epigraphy. 

A Catalogue of the Wade Collection of Chinese 
and Manchu Books in the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. By Herbert A. Giles. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.)—After a residence 
of forty years in China Sir Thomas Wade re- 
turned to this country and accepted the office 
of Professor of Chinese at the University of 
Cambridge. On taking up this new duty he 
presented to the University his magnificent 
Chinese library. It had been his intention to 
make a catalogue raisonné of these books ; but 
at the time of his death the work was still un- 
done, and Prof. Giles, on whose shoulders his 
mantle fell, has now brought out for the use of 
scholars a hand catalogue of the collection. Sir 
Thomas Wade was an ardent student of Chinese 
literature, and was especially interested in the 
canonical books of the country. These works 
form the basis of the national education, and 
from them are chosen the theses the exposition 
of which constitutes the crowning test of scholar- 
ship at the competitive examinations. Several 
of them are earlier than Confucius; one is 
actually from the pen of that sage, and the later 
additions bear the stamp of his teachings and 
embalm the wisdom of his most orthodox fol- 
lowers. In the words and spirit of these books 
are reflected the thoughts and habits of the 
people, and as a diplomatist anxious to arrive 
at a true understanding of the national charac- 
teristics Sir Thomas made a careful study of these 
early writings. It is commonly said and believed 
that there are many erudite native scholars who 
are able to repeat the canonical works by heart. 
Sir Thomas was contented with a less minute, 
but quite as practical knowledge of the books, 
and delighted to fill his shelves with the finest 
editions of these much studied writings. Prof. 
Giles’s catalogue bears evidence to the care with 
which Sir Thomas selected the original texts, as 
well as the commentaries on them by the most 
approved authors. But of the total number of 
nearly eight hundred separate works of which 
the library consists, nearly two hundred repre- 
sent editions of the classics and of works relating 
tothem. In making the collection Sir Thomas 
followed on the lines of the usual native classifi- 
cation of the literature of the country. In the 
great catalogue published by Ch’ienlung the 
compilers divided the works into four classes— 
(1) canonical, (2) historical, (3) philosophical, 
(4) belles-lettres, leaving out of account the litera- 
ture which has grown up around the Buddhist 
and Taoist faiths. Inno otherconntryintheworld 
does there exist so full and continuous a suc- 
cession of dynastic histories as in China. It is 
not too much to say that at least from the be- 
ginning of our era down to the present time not 
a year has passed of which the events, should 
there have been any, have not been officially 
recorded. Like all Oriental historians, the 
Chinese historiographers concern themselves 
mainly with the records of courts and camps, 
leaving the social condition of the people un- 
touched, except incidentally. The collection 
of the ‘Twenty-two Histories’ is, however, a 
most important record of a nation’s life, and 
next to the canonical works Sir Thomas devoted 
himself to the collection and study of these 
monumental records. His library also is rich 
in works of biography, a branch of literature to 
which Chinese authors are much addicted. By 
accepted custom neither the history of a dynasty 
nor the life of an individual is written so long 
as the one lasts and the other lives, the idea 
being that the survivors in each case are able to 
take a more impartial view of the subjects of 
their memoirs than can be expected from con- 
temporary historians. This system has its 
advantages, and results in furnishing us often 
with truer statements «bout affairs and persons 
than could be otherwise obtained. No delicacy 
interferes with the full chronicling of the evil 
deeds of the subjects of biographies, and Chinese 
Cromwells have no need to warn their delineators 
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to paint them as they are. The Wade Library 
contains a large number of these outspoken 
works, and the section of belles-lettres is well 
represented. But apart from the quantity and 
variety of the works it contains, the library is 
remarkable for the beauty of the editions, and 
the University of Cambridge is to be congratu- 
lated on the acquisition of so rich and rare a col- 
lection. In the arrangement of the catalogue 
Prof. Giles has evidently not considered himself 
bound to observe with rigid strictness the limits 
of the various sections. After all, the catalogue 
is but a hand catalogue, and critical accuracy of 
arrangement is not, therefore, to be expected. 
Sechzig Upanishads des Veda. Uebersetzt mit 
Anmerkungen von Dr. P. Deussen. (Leipzig, 
Brockhaus.)—‘‘ Die Upanishads,” writes Prof. 
Deussen at the commencement of his latest 
work, ‘‘sind fiir den Veda, was fiir die Bibel 
das Neue Testament ist.” And it is from this 
point of view that he works out the teaching of 
the Upanishads, not only as the natural con- 
necting link between the India of the remote 
Vedic age and the deep religious consciousness 
(often crudely misunderstood by Europeans) of 
India to-day, but also as showing the distinct 
contribution (early recognized by Schopenhauer) 
which India has to make to the thought, philo- 
sophy, and religion of the West. It is indeed 
surprising that while in our universities atten- 
tion is paid to the scanty remnants of the 
beginnings of Greek philosophy, so little is 
heard of the no less instructive early develop- 
ments of Indian thought, for which such 
abundant materials exist. The need of a text- 
book is supplied by a work like the present, 
appearing as it does in connexion with the 
author's ‘Allgemeine Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie,’ now in course of publication. An 
Upanishad was in the earliest times the treatise 
from which the Brahman student learned the 
philosophic thought held to underlie his 
ancestral school of Vedic instruction, which 
in the first years of his course had dealt with 
ritual and theology. In the course of centuries, 
however, as the old Vedic religion gradually 
relaxed its hold as a living system, a new schoul 
of Upanishad writing arose, which was indeed 
grouped round the latest of the Vedas, the 
* Atharva-veda.’ But, as Dr. Deussen shows, the 
connexion was vague and generally fictitious. 
Into the number of the Upanishads and the 
various quasi-canonical cvllections the translator 
enters at length, showing how several very 
important schools of thought and religion 
each produced their own literature in this 
form. As an appendix he adds versions — 
corrected from the Sanskrit where this is 
extant—of the ten additional Upanishads not 
included in the ‘‘ canonical” list, but known 
from the Persian version underlying the 
Latin translation so greatly appreciated by 
Schopenhauer. As an illustration of the 
fascination that this form of composition, or 
its name at least, has had in India even 
down to our own day, a word might have been 
said as to several modern imitative works styled 
‘*Upanishads” printed within the last twenty 
years, celebrating Caitanya, Brahmist doc- 
trines, and even the Mohammedan confessior. 
The admirable arrangement of the volume with 
its series of Kinleitungen will be a fresh and 
acceptable feature to the practical student. 
The translation, too, wherever we have tested 
it, seems well up to the standard of philological 
research—a quality lacking in some previous 
versions. Weare tempted tocite further passages 
of the brilliant introduction, which should be 
carefully studied by Christian, and particularly 
by theosophical readers. Indeed, for the special 
benefit of students in India and America, 
we would heartily recommend the Theosophical 
Society or some kindred body to take the 
proper steps to secure a good English version 
of part at least of this remarkable book. 
imens of the early ritual literature of 
India above referred to are afforded by two 





recent publications of the Clarendon Press— 
the Satapatha-Brahmana, translated by Prof. 
Eggeling, who has reached Part IV. (Books 
VIIT.-X.) of this great work (‘‘ Sacred Books 
of the East’); and the Mantrapatha, Part L., 
a compilation of hymns for ritual use in domestic 
ceremonies. The latter appears in ‘‘ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia,” and is admirably edited by Dr. M. 
Winternitz. An English translation will appear 
in due course. 








AMERICAN FICTION. 


The King’s Jackal, by Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis (Heinemann), is of the school of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman, and the author seems to owe 
something also to Anthony Hope and to ‘ Les 
Rois en Exil.’ Here the exiled king, wanting 
to raise money for his amusements, acquiesces 
in a plan to restore him to his throne, and 
secretly divulges it on a promise of 12,000I. 
An American newspaper correspondent defeats 
the royal swindle. This bald outline is very 
well worked in. The patriotism of the Legiti- 
mists, the scoundrelism of the king, and the 
smartness and coolness of the American quasi- 
hero are all represented with much vivacity. 
The story is short and cleverly told, and the 
illustrations are well drawn. There is a touch of 
melodrama about the American which seems a 
little unreal. It would have been more exciting 
if this casual intervention in European politics 
had not been quite so easily successful. 

In Stories in Light and Shadow (Pearson) Mr. 
Bret Harte exhibits some specimens which 
are very fair samples of his work in various 
kiuds of material. Long before the short story 
had defeated the novel, or at least become its 
formidable rival, Mr. Bret Harte had estab- 
lished his reputation as the story-writer of the 
Far West. At the present moment he still 
holds the field. Several of the stories in this 
volume would do very well even when brought 
into competition with some of his best Far West 
stories ; but possibly the new stories dealing with 
European topics deserve to become favourites. 
‘Unser Karl,’ the story of a French spy, is (if 
one may say so without fear of raising inter- 
national complications) an excellent bit of fun. 
It is particularly acceptable during the eclipse of 
humour in France. Eclipses, fortunately, do 
not last long. ‘The Desborough Connections’ 
is a capital piece of humour, too, but in a dif- 
ferent vein—a vein of humour which can easily 
be appreciated by both English and American 
readers. It is unusual to find careless writing 
in Mr. Bret Harte’s stories. There are several 
specimens in this book. One of the most 
amusing is this: ‘‘He smiled as the Consul 
entered and wiped from his full red lips with 
the back of his hand the traces of a sausage he 
was eating.” 

Susan Turnbull and Billy Hamilton (Rout- 
ledge & Sons), two stories by Mr. A. Clavering 
Guuter, the author of ‘Mr. Barnes of New 
York,’ are not of a high order of literary merit, 
but they are not pretentious. They are in a 
vein of high spirits, and are full of fighting and 
adventure. The story in ‘Susan Turnbull’ 
opens in 1767. The scene is first in England, 
then in the Levant, and lastly in Florida. ‘Billy 
Hamilton’ is a story of the American Civil 
War. The author shows a certain amount of 
knowledge of the times of which he writes. 


The Forest of Bourg-Marie. By S. Frances 
Harrison. (Arnold.)—Miss Harrison has a fair 
notion of inventing a story, but obviously wants 
practice in narrating it. There is plenty to 
be made out of French-Canadian rural life, of 
which few English people know anything ; yet 
since the days of Capt. Mayne Reid no one, so 
far as we are aware, except Mr. Gilbert Parker, 
has drawn on this fund of material. Yet nothing 
would seem more fascinating as a theme for the 
novelist than this odd fragment of old France 
imbedded in Anglo-Saxondom, and for the most 
part accommodating itself pretty well to its 





situation. There must be still something of the 
unknown and unexpected, or so one fancies, to be 
found in the vast forests and the old-world vil- 
lages ; and curious contrasts to be observed be- 
tween thedwellers in these and the active modern 
life which flows all around them, especiall 
when this comes into contact with them. All 
this Miss Harrison has tried to depict, and in 
isolated scenes has succeeded well enough, 
though not without a suspicion of the conven- 
tional and second-hand. But the narration as 
a whole lacks sequence and motive; nor is the 
character-drawing clear enough (except, per- 
haps, in the disagreeable Americanized young 
‘*Canuck” about whom the story turns) to in- 
terest the reader much in any of the personages. 

In Rondo, by Cyril Norman (Gay & Bird), we 
find one of the funniest methods of committing 
suicide that a novelist has yet suggested to the 
love-sick heroine. We must give the author’s 
own words, lest our readers should think we were 
adding colour to the scene :— 

“Two hours she stood there thinking—thinking, 
a trip-hammer-like beating at her brain. She was 
stifling. She flung up her window. A gust of wind 
and a sheet of rain slapped against her face. Like 
lightning her way was suggested to her. She came 
in, took off her underwear, dipped in ice-cold water, 
which she poured from a pitcher of drinking water 
standing at her table; put it on again, then stood 
before the window with the piercing wind blowing 
upon her. She stood there for an hour.” 
She is then carried off by pneumonia, but not 
before the reader has been assured that ‘‘her 
whole being shrieked for Rondo.” The story 
deals with New York and a certain theatre in 
that city, and is a very poor effort of fiction. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In Love among the Lions, by F. Anstey (Dent. 
& Co.), the narrator of the story says he be- 
came engaged to a young woman of an ancient 
Castilian family, who was determined that the 
marriage should take place in a cage of lions at 
the Agricultural Hall. ‘‘I should not,” said 
the lady, ‘‘be my mother’s daughter if I had 
any fear of animals.” The mother had ex- 
hibited performing mice and canaries at juvenile 
parties. The bridegroom elect was a tea-taster 
in the City of an unromantic nature. It is easy 
to believe that the author makes good fun out 
of such a situation. His little story is carried 
through with complete success, and is genuinely 
ridiculous to the end. 

The Book of the Master. By W. Marsham 
Adams. (Murray.)— Egypt, her people, and 
their language and religion have ever been, like 
the Nile, subjects of mystery to the outside 
world. What foreigners did not understand they 
naturally described wrongly, and when they were 
at a loss for facts their imagination supplied the 
deficiency with silly, not to say ignorant specu- 
lations, which they put forward with shameless 
boldness as truth. It has been one of the 
glories of this century to have succeeded in 
deciphering the inscriptions which are now the 
source of our knowledge about ancient Egypt, 
and one would naturally expect that as the years 
roll on the information given in popular works 
on Egypt would increase rather than decrease. 
That, however, such is not the case is only too 
evident from Mr. Adams’s book, which is devoted 
to the consideration of ‘‘the Egyptian doctrine of 
the light born of the virgin mother.” We noticed 
some time ago a volume by the same writer, 
entitled ‘The House of the Hidden Places,’ 
and we dealt leniently with it because we were 
sorry for aman whom the glamour of a theory 
based on a misunderstanding of certain words 
had led astray from the field of mathematics in 
which he might have done good work. A visit 
to Egypt seems to have confirmed him in his 
erroneous views, and now he has produced a 
work which may be esoteric, masonic, and 
theosophic, but is certainly incomprehensible. 
He has read his own views into the works of 
Egyptologists, and snatched at the least support 
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which their words may, if strained, lend to them ; 
he mistranslates in the most splendid fashion, 
taking care to give no references to original 
Egyptian texts ; and he delivers his views in a 
pseudo-scientific fashion, with references to 
modern things like ‘‘ Charles Dickens's happy- 
go-lucky creation, Mr. Wemmick,” and “the 
Rontgen rays of the press.” There is hardly a 
statement in Mr. Adams’s book which can be 
taken seriously, and the comparisons which he 
draws between Egyptian, Hebrew, and Christian 
religious views are misleading, because he has 
not taken the trouble to learn Egyptian and he 
is unacquainted with Hebrew. At first we 
thought that he meant to make merry at the 
expense of the theosophists, but now we are 
convinced that he must be classed among the 
victims of archzevlogical fads. 


Tue rage for all forms of compressed nutri- 
ment has led to a booklet which looks like a 
diary, but turns out to be Short Sketches of Long 
Romances (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), which 
tells the plots of ‘Arthurian Legend,’ ‘ Song of 
Roland,’ ‘Cid,’ and three other world-famous 
romances. All this matter-of-fact and modern 
extract costs sixpence. 

Messrs. Loncman & Co. publish a transla- 
tion, by Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, of a volume on 
The Referendum in Switzerland, by M. Deploige. 
The account of the Swiss Referendum is com- 

lete ; indeed, it is almost excessive in detail. 

he introduction by Miss Tomn, who has also 
contributed valuable notes, is subject to criti- 
cism in some points. The phrase ‘‘ the Belgian 
and Australasian Parliaments” is dangerously 
vague as regards Australia, and taken in con- 
nexion with a foot-note suggests that Miss Tomn 
has not closely followed the interesting history 
of the Referendum in our colonies. It is hardly 
true that the Federal Constitution of ‘* Austral- 
asia’”’ ‘‘ was rejected in New South Wales.” 
It was for Australia only (the term ‘‘ Austral- 
asia” includes New Zealand), and it obtained a 
majority even in New South Wales, though 
not a sufticient number of votes. The state- 
ment that the Swiss ‘‘are not obliged to make 
enormous sacritices of men and money in order 
to keep up military appearances ” is not inac- 
curate, but conceals the fact that no country, 
except Roumania, has so formidable an army in 
proportion to its population or its wealth. In 
the bibliography we think that some publica- 
tions on the Ratiesidam of some of the uni- 
versities of the United States are omitted. Mr. 
Trevelyan’s translation is somewhat defective in 
literary style. 

Where Ghosts Wulk (Putnam's Sons) is the 
rather absurd title of a volume by Mrs. Marion 
Harland, devoted to papers on various historical 

rsonages : Mary, Queen of Scots, Mary Tudor, 

urns, Carlyle, Savonarola, Keats, Byron, &c.— 
rather a miscellaneous group. These articles 
are flimsy and artificial, and there are occasional 
mistakes in matters of fact. The book, which is 
neatly printed, is illustrated with photographs. 


La Persécution des Catholiques en Angleterre : 
un Complot sous Charles I1., par la Comtesse R. 
de Courson (Paris, Firmin Didot), is an account 
of Titus Oates and the Popish Plot, written from 
the point of view of an Ultramontane. It is 
rather a volume of edification than a serious 
historical narrative.—M. P. Ollendorff has pub- 
lished French translations of ‘Cuore Infermo,’ 
by Matilda Serao, under the title of Coeur 
Souffrant, and of Malombra, by Fogazzaro. 
The latter's name is misspelt on the title-page. 


M. E. Frammanion publishes L’Epée, by M. 
Claude La Marche, which is described as a new 
edition of a work of fifteen years ago, but is, in 
fact, rewritten, so as to form a new illustrated 
treatise on practical rapier fencing. 


TuHE livres d’étrennes of Messrs. Hachette are 
always welcome. Madame de Witt has com- 
piled from the chronicles of the time with her 
usual tact and skill a narrative of Charles VII. 





et Lowis XI.: La Premiére Guerre d’Italie. 
The narrative is admirably clear. It begins 
with the coronation of Henry VI. at Paris, 
and ends with the death of Charles VIIL., 
nearly seventy years of extreme importance 
in French history ; and Madame de Witt has 
turned Monstrelet and Commines to excellent 
account, and an intelligent boy or girl properly 
versed in ‘Quentin Durward’ would learn more 
from this volume than all the French reading- 
books with which London publishers inundate us. 
The illustrations are admirable. They are by 
themselves worth more than the fifteen francs that 
the book costs. There is also an excellent index. 
The same publishers brought out some years 
ago a splendid volume illustrating the grand 
siécle under Louis XIV., and now they have 
brought out a magnificent volume upon Le Dizx- 
huitiéme Siecle. The six chapters of which the 
book consists, on the Court, the Salons, Paris 
and the Provinces, the Fine Arts and the Drama, 
the Philosophes, and the Warriors and States- 
men, are full of information, and profusely, yet 
most judiciously illustrated. The studies of 
heads by Watteau are admirably rendered, and 
so are the numerous portraits and contemporary 
engravings; and the furniture, the clocks, and 
all the nick-nacks of the period are repre- 
sented in numbers. The letterpress is good, 
and as a whole the volume deserves the highest 
praise. Messrs. Hachette have also sent us the 
French edition of Dr. Sven Hedin’s recent 
book of travel. 

A NEw edition of the translation of Prof. Max 
Miiller’s well-known book Deutsche Liebe (Long- 
mans) has been issued. 

The Fortunes of Nigel, which would be one 
of the best, if not the best of Scott’s historical 
novels had the plot been more_ skilfully 
managed, has been published by Mr. Nimmo in 
his excellent reissue of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels.” 
— Little Masterpieces is a pretty reprint (Service 
& Paton) of some of Poe’s best tales. 

We have received those handsome’ and 
stately volumes Burke’s Peerage and Baronet- 
age (Harrison & Sons) and Lodge’s Peerage and 
Baronetage (Hurst & Blackett). The transla- 
tions of mottoes in Mr. Burke’s book 
need revision. He includes the Sirdar 
in the addenda, whilst Lodge has got him 
into the body of the work, but does not men- 
tion the battle of Omdurman or his uni- 
versity honours.—We have iu The Cutholic 
Directory of Messrs. Burns & Oates a use- 
ful book of reference, which yearly grows larger. 
—The International Directory of Booksellers 
(Rochdale, Clegg) is decidedly improving, but it 
might be further improved. Take London, for 
instance. It is one of the most complete ; yet in 
Charing Cross Road Mr. Dobell is mentioned, 
but Mr. James Brown is left out. Abroad the 
omissions are naturally more numerous. If 
we turn to the districts haunted by tourists, 
we find that a capital bookseller’s shop at 
Innsbriick, close to the chief hotels, seems 
to be passed over. M. Benda has a good 
shop at Vevey, beside the Hétel Monnet, and 
he has also a branch at Montreux ; and on the 
opposite side of the lake M. Calmann Lévy has, 
or lately had, a branch establishment close to 
the landing pier at Evian les Bains. We mention 
these things because Mr. Clegg’s book is really 
good, and quite worth improving. 

We have on our table Northumbria, by T. 
Hodgkin and others (Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
Reid),—A Fleet in Being, by R. Kipling (Mac- 
millan),—Last Links with Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats, by W. Graham (Smithers),—M. Tulli 
Ciceronis in Catilinam Oratio Prima, edited by 
J. H. Flather (Cambridge, University Press), — 
An Introductory Logic, by J. E. Creighton (Mac- 
millan),—Remnancy, or Evolution’s Missing Link, 
by E. W. Beaven (Stockwell),—From Matter to 
Man, by A. R. Dewar (Chapman & Hall),— 
Health at Home Tracts, 1-12, by A. Schofield 
(R.T.S.),— Willie, by M. Calderford (Sonnen- 





schein),—Tramps and Troubadours, by J. G. 
Duncan (Digby & Long),—The Tadpole of an 
Archangel, and other Naval Stories, by W. P. 
Drury (Simpkin), — The Lost Liner, by R. 
Cromie (Newnes),—IJn the Potter’s Hand, by 
Westoth Ide (Digby & Long),—In Glasgow 
Streets, and other Poems, by R. Bain (Glasgow, 
Nicol), — Ventures in Verse, by J. Williams 
(Methuen),—For Christ and the Truth, by H. J. 
Martyn (Williams & Norgate),—Sursum Corda, 
arranged by W. H. Frere and A. L. Illingworth 
(Mowbray),—and The Divine Drama, by G. R. 
Pike (Macmillan). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Aitken’s (W. H. M. H.) The Romance of Christian Work and 
Experience, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Philip’s (A ) The Father’s Hand, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Sabatier’s (P) Life of St. Francis of Assisi, translated by 
L. S, Houghton, extra cr. 8vo. 7'6 
Law. 
Encyclopedia of the Laws of England, edited by A. W. 
Renton, 12 vols. royal 8vo. 240/ net. 
Poetry. 
Cowper’s (W.) John Gilpin, illus. by C. BE. Brock, 3/6 net. 
Ricbards’s (A. M.) Letter and Spirit, Dramatic Sonnets, 
royal 4to. 21/ net. 
Williams’s (W. P.) Rhymes in Red, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Music and the Drama, 
Toynbee’s (W.) Excursions in Comedy for Players and 
Readers, 12mo. 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
De Burgh’s (A.) Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, a Memoir, 
8vo. 6, 


vo, 

Dictionary of National Biography, edited by S. Lee: Vol. 57, 
Tom—Tytler, royal 8vo. 15/ net. 

Hume’s (M. A. S.) a its Greatness and Decay, cr. 8vo. 
6/. (Cambridge Historical Series.) 

Madge’s (S. J.) England under Stuart Rule, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Ratzel’s (F.) A History of Mankind, 3 vols. 36/ net. 

Smythies (C. A.), Bishop of the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa, The Life of, by G. W., ex. cr. 8vo. 4/ net. 


Philology. 
Ainger (A. C.) and Tatham’s (H. F. W.) Ovid Lessons, 2/6 


Science. 

Bacon’s (G.) A Manual of Otology, extra cr. 8vo. 9/ net. 
Bailey’s (G. H.) Advanced Inorganic Chemistry, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Haeckel’s (E.) The Last Link, er. 8vo. 2/6 
Hatton (J. L. S.) and Buole’s (G.) Elementary Mathematics, 

cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Generai Literature, 

Bell’s (J.) In the Shadow of the Bush, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Bronté's (A.) The Tenant of Wiidfell Hall, Thornton Edition, 

2 vols. 8vo. 10/ net. 
Housman’s (L.) The Fie!d of Clover, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Lever’s (C.) Tony Butler (in sets only), 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Meade’s (L. T.) A Bunch of Cherries, cr. 8vo. 3/8 
Ostrovsky’s The Storm, translated by C. Garnett, 3/6 net. 
Post Office London Directory for 1899, royal 8vo. 32/ 
Scott’s (C.) Madonna Mia, and other Stories, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Vert’s (A. P.) The Green Passion, er. 8vo. 3/6 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Rohrbach (P.): Die Berichte iib. die Auferstehung Jesu 
Christi, lm. 40. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Herrmann (P.): Deutsche Mythologie in gemeinverstind- 
licher Darstellung, 8m. 


Paul (H.): Guiguols, fr. 
Pernice (B.): Hellenistische Silbergefiisse im Antiquarium 


der kénig!. Museen, 5m. 
Winckler (H.): Altorientalische F. rschungen: Zur i 
Politik im neubabylonischen Reiche, &c., 2m. 60, 
Drama, 
Raphanel (J.): Histoire au Jour le Jour de l’Opéra Comique, 
Series 1, 2fr. 
History and Biography. 
Sellier (C.): Le Quartier Barbette, 7fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Baud-Bovy (D.): Mens sayy hag in den Alpen, 16m. 
Trouet (L.): Le Chemin de Fer du Congo, 4fr. 
Wauters (A. J.): L’Etat Indépendant du Congo, 5fr. 





Philology. 
Henczynski (R.): Konrad v. Wurzburg, Das Leben des hi. 
Alexius, 3m, 
Larfeld (W.): Handbuch der griechischen Ep!graphik : 





Vol. 2, Die att. Inschriften. Part 1, 20m. 
Matthes (V.): Italienische Dichter der Gegenwart, 4m. 
Flammarion (C.): A 


Science 
: et Météoro- 
logique, 1899, lfr. 25. 


ire Astr i t 
Leibniz (G. W.): Briefwechsel m. Mathematikern, Vol. 1, 








28m. 

Reiss (W.) u. Stubel (A.): Reisen in Siid-Amerika : Petrogra- 
phische Untersucbung+n, Part 3, 10m. ; 

Retzius (G.): Biologieche Untersuchungen, neue Folge, 
Part 8, 40m. 

General Literature. 

Ajalbert (J.): Les Deux Justices, 3fr. 50. 

Treitschke (H. v.): Pulitik, Vorlesungen, Vol. 2, 12m. 
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THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE, 1898. 


Tue Head Masters’ Conference met on De- 
cember 22nd and 23rd at Shrewsbury, under 
the presidency of the Rev. H. W. Moss. Owing 
to the remoteness of the place and the deficiencies 
of the train service, the attendance of members 
was not large, and of assistant masters was con- 
spicuously small; but those who made the 
journey were rewarded by an enjoyable meet- 
ing amidst beautiful surroundings. No school 
has a prettier site than Shrewsbury. 

The main business of the Conference was to 
consider the Secondary Education Bill intro- 
duced last August by the Duke of Devonshire. 
On this subject ten motions were put down for 
discussion on the first day. Mr. Lyttelton 
(Haileybury) began by proposing a hearty wel- 
come to the Bill, and this motion was carried 
by a very large majority, in spite of the un- 
expected opposition of Mr. Philpotts (Bedford), 
who, after voting complacently for legislation 
again and again, suddenly found that it was not 
to his mind, and vigorously denounced officialism, 
pointing to the Dreyfus case and the prosecution 
of Prof. Delbriick as examples of its baneful 
influence. The next motion, put on the paper 
by Mr. Rundall (Newcastle, Staffs.), called for 
‘*immediate legislation” to establish ‘‘ strong 
local authorities” for secondary education. It 
was moved, in Mr. Rundall’s absence, by Mr. 
Swallow (Chigwell), who suggested that legisla- 
tion would be ‘‘immediate” if it followed the 
present Bill in two or three years. This inter- 

retation, however, was strongly resisted by 
Mr. Keeling (Bradford), who seconded. Dr. 
Rendall (Charterhouse) opposed Mr. Keeling, 
but not Mr. Swallow, or at least Mr. Swallow’s 
version of the proposal, and some confusion 
resulted. At this Mr. Eve (University College 
School) suggested the substitution of ‘ early ” 
for ‘‘immediate,” and the amendment, and 
also the motion so amended, were carried 
with few dissentients. Nothing was said 
about ‘‘strong” local authorities, though 
obviously ‘‘strong” in this connexion is a 
very ambiguous term. Dr. Fry (Berkhamp- 
stead) next moved that the consultative com- 
mittee contemplated by the Bill should be a 
permanent committee, not called from time to 
time and liable to the caprice of the minister. 
Dr. Rendall inquired whether there was any 
analogy for such a permanent council in other 
departments of State. Somebody suggested the 
India Council and somebody else the Board of 
Admiralty, but as no one was quite confident on 
the matter, Mr. Eve, whose character should 
have been written by Theophrastus as ‘the 
judicious man,” suggested that the motion 
should be adjourned till Friday, especially as 
Dr. Armour (Crosby) was pressing an amend- 
ment which not only required the council to 
be permanent, but prescribed its composition. 
The motion for adjournment, however, was lost, 
and some difficulty then arose on the question 
whether Dr. Armour’s proposal was an amend- 
ment ora rider. It was decided to be a rider, 
and was lost, the a motion being carried 
nem. con. Mr. Keeling then moved that the 
governing bodies and teachers of secondary 
schools should be adequately represented on 
local authorities, and Mr. Vardy (Birming- 
ham) that the ‘‘interests of secondary 
schools” should be adequately represented on 
the central authority. Both these resolutions 
being adopted, Dr. Gow (Nottingham) moved 
that inspection by the universities or other 
approved authorities should be permitted in 
lieu of inspection from the Board of Education. 
Speaking from experience, he said that the 
methods of ty “som used by the Oxford 
and Cambridge Board were satisfactory ; but 
his main point was that, under the Bill, 
many schools were exempt from Govern- 
ment inspection, and an undesirable breach 
in the profession was thus created. The 
motion was carried unanimously. Mr. King 





(Manchester) proposed that the Bill should 
transfer to the new Education Board more of 
the powers of the Charity Commission relating 
to education. Mr. Bell (Marlborough) supported 
him in a weighty speech, and this resolution 
also was carried nem. con. The remaining 
motions were adjourned till next morning. 

On Friday Mr. Laffan (Cheltenham) renewed 
the protest against undue interference by 
moving that there should be a Department for 
Secondary Education distinct from that for 
Primary Education ; and this being carried, Mr. 
Eve proposed that schools should be registered 
as well as teachers. Lastly, Mr. Lyttelton 
moved that secondary teachers should be on a 
separate register from elementary, and this 
resolution was passed, with a rider from Dr. 
Rendall providing that the same names might 
appear on both registers. It was agreed that 
all the motions previously carried should be 
communicated to the proper authorities, and the 
Conference proceeded with some alacrity to the 
discussion of certain difficulties of school manage- 
ment. First, Mr. Walters (Isle of Man) desired 
that a committee should be appointed to draw 
up a school hymn-book with tunes, and this 
proposal provoked quite a lively discussion, at 
which the French Minister for Education ought 
to have been present. The motion was carried, 
but it became apparent that the committee 
would not have an easy task. Then Mr. Compton 
(Dover) proposed that every effort should be 
made to prevent ‘‘ mercenary competition ” for 
scholarships. It turned out that he meant no 
more than that rich parents should be satisfied 
with honorary distinctions, and should leave 
emoluments for the children of poor parents. 
This resolution was adopted, as it has been 
many times before, though Mr. Francis (Tiver- 
ton) raised a new objection to it, saying that 
the great schools now get all the clever sons of 
rich pear and would under this regulation 
get all the clever sons of poor parents too. Dr. 
Wilson (Lancing) then moved that the rules of 
boxing competitions at Aldershot required revi- 
sion, so as to avoid the prominence now given 
to the ‘*knock-out blow.” Mr. Lyttelton having 
explained the dangers of this manceuvre, the 
proposal was adopted. Mr. Hendy (Carlisle) 
next introduced a motion that the universities 
should institute a doctorate of education, and 
should postpone educational training to gradua- 
tion ; but the Conference would have none of 
it. Finally, Mr. Gilbert (Coventry) moved that 
instruction and training in the proper use of 
the voice should form part of a public-school 
education, and this was agreed to, the Com- 
mittee being asked to inquire into the matter. 
The usual votes of thanks were duly passed, 
and the Conference dispersed, well laden with 
Shrewsbury cakes. 





THE OXYRHYNCHUS ‘LOGIA’ AND ‘EVANGELIUM 
SEC. ZGYPTIOS.’ 


6, Crown Office Row, Temple. 

Tuer three following passages bearing on the 
Egyptian Gospel have, I think, quite escaped 
notice ; and the fresh importance which attaches 
to this Gospel from last year’s publication of the 
Oxyrhynchus ‘ Logia’ and from the impending 

ublication of the ‘Acta Pauli’ is sufficient to 
justify a fresh survey of the situation :— 


“No one who does not fast all his days shall sce 
God......No one who is not a virgin all his life is 
able to see God...... No one who does not leave father 
and mother and brother and sister and children and 
houses and all that he hath, and go out after our 
Lord, is able to see God.”—W. Wright's ‘ Syriac 
Apocrypha: Transitus Marie,’ pp. 43-46. 

“T ‘have made the internal external and the 
external internal.” —Wright’s ‘Apocryphal Acts,’ 
vol. ii., ‘Acta Thome,’ p. 282. 

“We [Guardian Angels] have come from holy men 
who have renounced the world (aroratapivwy ry 
céopw kai ra ty eéopw): some of them dwell in 
caves, others in holes of the earth......thirsty for thy 
name's sake...... And the voice of God answered them, 
Know ye, my angels, that ye are here but my grace 





and my remembrance, which is my Son, is with 
them.” — ‘Apocalypsis Pauli,’ ed. Tischendorf, 
pp. 38, 39. 

1. With regard to the first of these passages, 
the beginning of which, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to mention, coincides nearly with the 
second of the Oxyrhynchus ‘ Logia,’ it was 
suggested in the Atheneum (August 7th, 1897) 
that the Oxyrhynchus ‘ Logia’ were culled from 
the Egyptian Gospel—a view which has now 
been widely adopted—the connecting link be- 
tween them being the idea of spiritual percep- 
tion. This view seems to be supported by the 
present quotation from the ‘Transitus.’ Such 
an Encratite saying as ‘‘ No one who is not a 
virgin,” &c., looks like the Egyptian Evangelist. 
So does the uncanonical addition ‘‘and go out 
after our Lord,” compared with a similar addi- 
tion in an Egyptian Gnostic work like the 
*Pistis Sophia ’ (ed. Petermann, p. 213). And 
the context in the ‘ Transitus ’ recalls the ‘ Pistis 
Sophia ’ further when it speaks of the desire of 
the Apostles to keep ‘‘the mysteries” to them- 
selves. It is perhaps worth adding here, in 
view of the other half of Logion 2, ‘‘ Except ye 
sabbatize,” which to some minds has suggested 
a Judaic origin, that Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt’s suggestion as to the early Christians 
having used ‘‘sabbatize ” in some metaphorical 
manner is confirmed by Tertullian, ‘ Adv. 
Judeos,’ iv. :— 

“Whence we Christians understand that we still 
more ought to observe a Sabbath from ‘all servile 
work’ always, and not only every seventh day.” 

Cf. ‘ Apost. Const.,’ vi. 23 :— 

“ He who had commanded to keep the Sabbath by 
resting thereon for the sake of meditating on the 
laws has now commanded us to consider the law of 
creation and providence every day, and to return 
thanks to God.” 

2. With regard to the passage from the ‘Acta 
Thome’ above cited, quotations from the 
Egyptian Gospel have already been recognized 
in the ‘Acta Petri’ (ed. Lipsius, pp. 17, 94, 
‘*Except ye make the right hand as the left,” 
&c.) and the ‘ Acta Philippi’ (ed. Tischendorf, 
‘ Acta,’ p. 90; ‘ Apocalypses,’ p. 154), which 
come from the same Encratite Leucian work- 
shop as the ‘ Acta Thome’ (the same origin, 
by-the-by, is attributed to the ‘Transitus’ by 
Melito) ; but their significance does not seem 
to have been quite adequately realized. For 
example, in the ‘Acta Petri’ (ed. Lipsius, 
p. 67), unless the text ‘‘ For our sakes He feels 
pain, He ate and drank for us, Himself neither 
hungering nor thirsting,” be taken otherwise 
than as an allusion to Origen’s agraphon 
‘*For them that are sick was I sick, and for 
them that are hungry was I hu , and for 
them that thirst was I athirst,” then there 
seems a strong probability that the Egyptian 
Evangelist utilized the post-Resurrection stand- 
point : cf. Logion 3, with its look-back on 
the situation of John vii. 37. But the ‘ Acta 
Thome,’ which have so strangely escaped notice, 
entail much more important co uences, 
especially in their Syriac form (Wright's * Apo- 
cryphal Acts’). ‘‘ Ye shall sit on my right hand 
and on my left in my kingdom and be judges 
with me” (ed. Wright, p. 217) coincides with 
‘ Pistis Sophia ’ (ed. Petermann, p. 145). ‘* And 
when he hath found rest he becometh a king” 
(Wright, p. 270) recalls 2 Clement v. The 
identification of the Son with Father and Spirit 
(Wright, p. 268) recalls Epiphanius’s statement 
that this view was one of the Egyptian 
Evangelist’s peculiarities. Such expressions as 
‘* Blessed are the bodies of the pure, worthy to 
become clean temples in which the Messiah 
shall dwell,” recall Hermas and the ‘Acta 
Thecle,’ whose affinities with one another, and 
with 2 Clement, have already given rise to sus- 
picions of Egyptian indebtedness (see Resch’s 
* Agrapha,’ pp. 433-5), and, it may incidentally 
be added, strengthen the connexion of Hermas 
(‘Sim.,’ v. 3), ‘Thus then shall you observe 
the fast......Purify your heart from all the 
vanities of this world,” with Logion 2. The 
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allusion to the light on the Jordan (Wright, 
p. 167), taken in conjunction with the previously 
quoted passage, ‘‘And when he hath found 
rest,” &c., coincides with what critics have 
guessed as to the Egyptian Evangelist’s obliga- 
tions to the Ebionite or Nazarene. ‘‘If I would, 
I could obtain more than twelve legions of 
angels ” (ed. Bonnet, p. 56), agrees very nearly 
with the ‘ Acta Petri’ (ed. Lipsius, p. 11). We 
are finally left with two passages about an 
Apostle’s duty to “accept nothing from any 
man,” and testing God’s coinage on the money- 
table (Wright, pp. 162, 280), which have their 
analogies in the Syriac documents translated by 
Cureton. 

This last point opens up a fresh avenue. It 
is surely significant that Ephraem Syrus agrees 
with the Coptic versions of the ‘ Transitus’ as 
to the departure of the angel from the Temple 
(Moesinger, pp. 256-7; ‘Texts and Studies,’ 
iv. 2, p. 75), and as to the Mary of John xx. 
being not the Magdalene, but the Virgin 
(Moesinger, pp. 29, 54, 269, 270; ‘Texts 
and Studies,’ iv. 2, p. 31). Like Logion 4, 
Ephraem has, ‘‘ Where there is one there am I.” 
Further, one may notice that the association of 
John in the appearance vouchsafed to Peter 
(‘Acta Thaddzi,’ ed. Lipsius, p. 277) is 
paralleled in ‘ Texts and Studies,’ iv. 2, p. 31. 

There is nothing really strange in this idea of 
the Egyptian Gospel’s being resuscitated in Syria 
in the fourth century. Its tone was, as we 
know, thoroughly ascetic. The early references 
to anchorites in Barnabas iv. and Eusebius, 
H. E., vi. 9, 10, allow one, as I pointed out in 
the Atheneum (August 7th, 1897), to understand 
Logion 4 as a recommendation to seek Christ in 
the stocks and stones of the desert ; and when 
regular monasticism began in the fourth cen- 
tury, and took such a hold in Syria, some 
portions of the old discarded Egyptian Gospel 
would naturally reacquire importance. 

3. With regard to the third quotation given 
at the beginning of this letter, that from the 
‘Apocalypsis Pauli,’ about Christ’s presence 
with the solitaries (cf. Logion 4), it is to be 
noted that the language points to an identifica- 
tion of the Father and the Son; that the 
expression arorafapévwv TH KOopy. Kal Ta év 
kéopm is paralleled in the ‘Pistis Sophia,’ 
dmotagcete Koop (ed. Petermann, p. 158), 
and in the ‘Acta Thecle,’ aroragduevor tH 
koopy (od. Tischendorf, p. 42); and that 
further parallelism to the ‘ Pistis Sophia’ is 
suggested by the Gnostic expression t7 vAy Tis 
Thus once more one gets into the 
Encratite circle. Far apart as some of these 
authorities look at first sight, there is yet some 
tie, either through Leucius or their Encratite 
character or their birthplace, which links them 
together. 

At the present moment we are probably on 
the brink of a considerable discovery. There 
is prima facie good reason to suppose that tho’ 
forthcoming ‘ Acta Pauli,’ like the other En- 
cratite Acta, made use of the Egyptian Gospel— 
a likelihood specially increased by the fact that 
the Thecla story has proved to be a chapter of 
the new document ; and things are so balanced 
now that any additions to that Gospel can 
scarcely fail to have far-reaching consequences, 
Whether from this quarter or some other, we 
shall probably find when the light comes that 
the Egyptian Evangelist led the way in making 
special use of the post-Resurrection standpoint. 
It will probably be found, too, that his work 
underlies the curious Coptic fragment already 
quoted (‘Texts and Studies,’ iv. 2, p. 31), ac- 
cording to which Christ’s appearance to the 
Virgin is followed by an gene to Peter 
and John and James (cf. ‘ Ev. sec. Hebrzeos ’), 
and then—in defiance of John xx. 19, and pro- 
bably in deference to the ‘ Ev. Petri’—by the 
appearance within closed doors to the twelve 
in Galilee. And when we find that the curious 
statement in the ‘ Pistis Sophia’ (ed. Petermann, 
p- 146) as to the supereminence of John is 





paralleled in documents which certainly never 
drew from the ‘Pistis Sophia’ (e.g., in the 
‘Judicium Petri: Evangelia extra canonem,’ 
ed. Hilgenfeld, p. 111), and find, especially in 
the Assumption narratives, a nervous equaliza- 
tion of Peter to John, it seems natural to pre- 
sume that it was to the Egyptian Evangelist 
that this curious exaltation of John’s rank was 
originally due. 

In fine, there is strong reason to suppose 
that we already possess considerable portions 
of the Egyptian Gospel, but one small touch 
more is needed to change probabilities into cer- 
tainties, and there is a good chance that this 
touch will be given by the forthcoming ‘ Acta 
Pauli.’ F. P. Bapuam. 


P.S.—To the coincidences above noted may 
be added mpacis kAnpovopoter tiv Bactrciav 
(‘ Judicium Petri,’ ed. Hilgenfeld, p. 114; ‘ Acta 
Thome,’ ed. Wright, p. 227). 








SALE. 


Messrs. Sornesy, Witkinson & Hopce 
sold on the 17th inst. and three following days, 
some valuable books and MSS. from the library 
of the late Lawrence Doyle, and others, 
amongst which were the following: Psalms in 
Prose and Metre, in embroidered binding, 1643, 
151. 15s. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, Words- 
worth’s Evening Walk and Tour in the Alps, 
and Crabbe’s The Newspaper, &c., all first 
editions, 301. Abridgment of Christian Doctrine 
in the Dialect of the Montagnais (North Ame- 
rica), Quebec, 1767, 171. 5s. Robert Aylet’s 
Susanna, 1622, 171. 10s. Laborde, Choix de 
Chansons mises en Musique, with proofs before 
letters of Moreau’s plates, Paris, 1773, 1651. ; 
another copy, ordinary, 50). Cruikshank, The 
Sporting World going toa Fight, caricature, 1819, 
101. 15s. Jane Austen’s Susan, original autograph 
MS., 22). 10s. Alken’s National Sports, 
1821, 291. Biblia Sacra, with arms of Pope 
Gregory XIII., Paris, 1573, 131. 10s. Chaucer’s 
Works, William Morris’s edition, 1896, 381. 
Constable’s English Scenery, 1830, 25/. Austrian 
Military Costumes, Wien, 1790, 28/. La Doctrine 
des Mceurs, Anne of Austria’s copy, Paris, 1646, 
161. Cruikshank’s The Humourist, 15/.; Illus- 
trations of Oliver Twist, india proofs, 18/. 10s. ; 
Proofs of the Ingoldsby Legends Plates, 201. 
La Fontaine, Contes, extra illustrated, Paris, 
1795, 461. Hore B.V.M., MS. on vellum, 
fifteenth century, 601. ; another, 40/. Naviga- 
tion of James V. round Scotland, Paris, 1583, 
481. Matthzi de Cracovia Tractatus Racionis 
et Consciencise (Mogunt., 1460), 371. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, first edition (first title), 1667, 
461. Elliot’s Phasianide, 301. Jacquemart, 
Les Gemmes et Joyaux de la Couronne, printed 
upon vellum, Paris, 1882-6, 251. Meliadus de 
Leonnoys, Paris, 1532, 161. El Alma del San 
Augustin, colegida por Anna, Condessa de 
Argyl, Amberes, 1622, 40/. Boccaccio, Il 
Decameroni, Giunta edition, finely bound, 1527, 
401. ; another edition, finely bound, Vineg., 
Giolita, 1548, 361. Indenture made betwene 
K. Henry VIII. and the Prior of S. Swithuns 
of Wynchestere, MS., 451. Biblia Sacra, finely 
bound to a Grolier pattern, Venet., 1537, 
381. 10s. Rondelet, Histoire des Poissons, 
finely bound, Lyon, 1658, 451. Breviarium 
Preedicatorum, Venet., 1552, bound for Pius V., 
391. Heures a l’'Usaige de Romme, 1513, 191. 
Hore B.V.M., French MS., fifteenth century, 
301. Rudyard Kipling, Echoes, 1884, 101. 5s. ; 
Departmental Ditties, Lahore, 1886, 131. 10s. ; 
City of Dreadful Night, 1890, 22). ; The Smith 
Administration, 1891, 261. La Fontaine, Contes, 
1762, 311. Poetical Recreations of the Cham- 
pion (pieces by Charles and Mary Lamb), 
1822, 111. 5s. Lamb’s Elia, 2 vols., first 
edition, 1823-33, 15. 10s. Burns, Letters 
to *‘ Clarinda,” 101. 10s. ; to Ainslie, 14J, 15s. ; 
to Peter Hill, 18/. 10s. ; to Robert Cleghorn, 
101. 15s. Collection of Seven Thousand Postage 
Stamps, 80/. Ralegh’s Discovery of Guiana, 





1596, 201. Voltaire, Pucelle d’Orléans, extra 
illustrated, Paris, 1795, 431. Perceval le 
Galloys, 1530, 591. Montigny, Uniformes Mili- 
taires, Paris, 1772, 47/1. Shelley’s Alastor, 
presentation copy to Leigh Hunt, 1816, 23, 
R. L. Stevenson, On the Thermal Influence of 
Forests, 1873, 11l. lls. The Exquisites, a 
farce, with outline plates (attributed to W. M. 
Thackeray), 1839, 581. Thackeray, MS. of The 
Church Porch, 31l.; four early Drawings by 
the same, 1341. Officia, MS. on vellum, fif- 
teenth century, 641. De Jesabelis Anglis, 
Paris, 1588, 121. 5s. James Harrison, Exhorta- 
tion to the Scots, 1547, 13/. 10s. Speculum 
Vitee Christi (imperfect), W. de Worde, 1494, 
61. 








‘“*ARCHIPIADA” IN VILLON’S ‘BALLADE DES 
DAMES DU TEMPS JADIS.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, December 24, 1898. 
Mr. Pacer ToynsBex is certainly right in 
accepting M. Langlois’s explanation of this 
name. There is evidence more direct than 
that of Benvenuto to show that Alcibiadis in the 
passage of Boethius was mistaken for the genitive 
of a female name. In Notker’s Old High German 
commentary on Boethius, written about a. p. 1000, 
this amusing note is appended to the 1: 
‘*We do not know who the beautiful Alcibias 
was, but we may reasonably conjecture that she 
was the mother of Hercules, as he was called 
Alcides ” ! Henry BrabDiey. 





‘THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE'S LETTERS, 1765-7.’ 


In the preface to this volume of political 
correspondence, which Miss Mary Bateson has 
just edited for the Royal Historical Society, we 
are told that the Duke of Newcastle’s narrative 
of the negotiations which preceded Chatham’s 
return to office in 1766 seems 
“to deserve publication, that it may be used in con- 
junction with such contemporary narratives as the 

uke of Cumberland’s ‘ Memorial,’ the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s ‘ Private Journal,’ Charles Yorke’s ‘Journal,’ 
and Grenville’s ‘ Diary of Memorable Transactions,’ ” 
It is true that the present volume forms an 
important addition to the class of political 
narratives that is here referred to; but at the 
same time it must not be forgotten that the 
importance of all historical evidence is merely 
relative. 

The State Papers which were contemptuously 
thrown aside or marked ‘‘of no importance ” 
by Mackintosh and Macaulay are now eagerly 
scanned by a new school of historical workers. 
Therefore, whilst to the general reader the 
study of politics from contemporary ‘‘ journals ” 
will never cease to possess a strong attraction, 
there is in the present day an increasing number 
of serious students who fail to find in the 
memoirs of Horace Walpole and his con- 
temporaries a substitute for the actual State 
Papers of the period. This reflection, however 
is in no way intended as a general criticism of 
Miss Bateson’s edition. It is suggested ere 
by the title of the manuscript collection in whi 
the present narrative has been discovered, that 
treasure - trove of contemporary State er 
which contains so large a mass of unpublis 
materials for the unwritten diplomatic history 
of the eighteenth century. 

From the narrower point of view of the 
historical biographer this careful and scholarly 
edition of the *‘old Duke’s” political confes- 
sions and revelations will rank at once as a work 
of authority. The editor's part has been ful- 
filled with as much true discernment as modesty, 
and her estimate of the Duke of Newcasile’s 
character and influence deserves the careful 
attention of all students of this difficult period 
of our history. 
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THE BOOK SALES OF 1898. 
I. 

One noticeable circumstance may be men- 
tioned in connexion with the sales held during 
the year that is drawing to a close, and that is 
the unusual importance of the ‘‘ miscellaneous ” 
collections. It is customary to associate mis- 
cellanea with mediocrity ; and though this idea 
receives, so far as books are concerned, a distinct 
check once or twice at least every season, it is 
but seldom that it is almost entirely dissipated. 
During the past year few sales of this kind have 
failed to let loose upon the world again, so to 
speak, books of the greatest importance from a 
literary as well as a pecuniary point of view. It 
is not the number only, but their extraordinary 
variety that cannot fail to strike any one who looks 
over the records of the sale-rooms ; and in these 
dispersions of miscellaneous literature the fancy 
has, in this respect, full play. It is somewhat 
amusing to find Pierce Egan jostled by Diodorus 
Siculus and Erasmus, and Leigh Hunt rained 
upon by the tears of Hunnis, whose ‘Seven Sobs 
of a Sorrowful Soule for Sinne’ have echoed 
down the corridors of more than three hundred 
years. And many of these books, too, no one, 
unless he be very widely read or extremely en 
thusiastic in the matter of titles, is at all likely 
ever to have so much as heard of before. They 
exist, of course, and may possibly be read some- 
times ; but they live only in the workshop of 
the bibliographer, and are strangers without his 
door, for they speak for the most part of inci- 
dents long forgotten and of men whose very 
names have passed into oblivion. Still they sell 
for good round sums, many of them, and that is 
the most curious fact of all. Met with but 
seldom, and consequently ‘‘ very scarce,” they 
are greatly coveted. Though dead and worm- 
eaten, many of these old books—though not all, 
by any manner of means—speak on to the élite, 
nor can they be listened to for nought. 

On the whole, it may be said that the book 
sales of 1898 have been extremely important. 
Of late it has become the fashion to declare that 
each succeeding year has eclipsed its predecessors 
in this respect, though that is clearly a fallacy, 
which may, perhaps, be debited to the account 
of the great Ashburnham Library, sold in sections 
during many days, thus keeping the notion of 
high and increasing prices perpetually before 
the public. Leaving this library out of the 
calculation, the importance of the sales by 
auction which have taken place during, say, the 
last five years has not been phenomenal. There 
is a noticeable increase in the total amounts 
realized annually, but nothing more substantial 
on which to found an argument that valuable 
books and their owners are soon parted. Change 
is perpetual, and the same volumes are seen in 
the auction-roonis at periods which seem to recur 
with mathematic precision. Nay, the length of 
each period of acquisition might even be esti- 
mated by reference to the insurance tables, so 

unctually comes the hammer and the end. 
But this is a barbaric and soulless way of look- 
ing at facts, and no true book-lover would coun- 
tenance it fora moment. Still, to parody the 
immortal phrase of Galileo, it (the hammer) 
falls notwithstanding. To what tune, merry or 
otherwise, it has fallen during the last year this 
record will substantially show. 

The first sale of the year was held by Messrs. 
Sotheby on January 21st and following day. 
This may be by as containing little of 
importance. The Skene Library, sold a week 
later, contained some good books, though the 
majority were made up into parcels. Beaumont 
oud Fletcher’s ‘ Comedies and Tragedies,’ 1647, 
with a copy of the first edition of ‘The Wild 
Goose Chase,’ 1652, brought 101. (old calf) ; ten 
volumes of the mystical and thoroughly incom- 

rehensible works of Jacob Behmen, 51. 12s. ; 
Ghemgiain’s ‘Voyages,’ Paris, 1613, 4to., 111. ; 
Montfaucon’s ‘Monuments de la Monarchie 
Frangaise,’ on large paper, 5 vols., folio, 1729- 
1733 121. 15s. ; and a e-paper copy of the 





‘Sealed Book’ of Charles II., 1662, folio, 
151. 10s. (red morocco, with the arms of West- 
minster College). More important was the 
library of a gentleman dispersed on Feb- 
ruary 2nd, when Allot’s ‘England’s Parnassus,’ 
first edition, 1600, brought 251. 10s. (old calf) ; 
Lescarbot’s ‘ Histoire de la Nouvelle France,’ 
1618, 8vo., with the four original maps, 16l. ; 
the ‘ Marguerites de la Marguerite,’ Lyons, 1547, 
8vo., 221. 5s. (fine copy in morocco extra) ; the 
first folio edition of the ‘Paradise Lost,’ 1688, 
7l. 7s. (fine copy in ornamented morocco); ‘The 
Court of Civill Courtesie,’ 1591, 4to., of which 
only one other copy is known, 201. (calf gilt) ; 
Whitney’s ‘ Choice of Emblems,’ 1586, 4to. 91. ; 
and Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 1493, folio, 
twenty-two leaves missing, 1501. This particular 
copy sold in 1897 for 2001., while the Earl of 
Ashburnham’s brought 233/. That belonging 
to the Earl, by the way, was the very one which 
sold at the Roxburghe sale in 1812 for 
141. 3s. 6d. Later on in the month the 
‘Description de l’Egypte,’ published by the 
order of Napoleon I., 23 vols., atlas folio, 
1809-28, sold for 221. 5s. (half-morocco) ; the 
four 4to. volumes of ‘La Galerie Impériale 
Royale au Belvédére,’ 1821-28, with proof 
plates, 16/. 5s.; Gould’s ‘ Birds of New Guinea,’ 
complete in the 25 parts, 381. ; Swinburne’s 
* Laus Veneris,’ 1866, in the original sheets, 131. ; 
‘The Trayne and Polyce of Warre,’ n.d. (about 
1525), 8vo., 251. 10s. ; and a good copy of ‘The 
Turner Gallery,’ Virtue, n.d., atlas folio, 
14/1. 10s. (large paper, proofs). 

The library of the late Mr. A. C. Lamb, 
which was sold at Edinburgh by Mr. Dowell 
on February 7th and three following days, was 
of an all-round literary character, which under 
ordinary circumstances would only need casual 
notice. The Burns portion of it was, however, 
of quite exceptional interest, the extensive col- 
lection of editions being second to none in 
private hands. It was on this occasion that 
the uncut copy of the first, or Kilmarnock, 
edition of 1786 went for the sum of 
5721. 5s. (original paper covers), a record price. 
A copy of the first Edinburgh edition, 1787, 
sold for 8/. in the original boards, and another 
fur double that amount in morocco extra. Most 
people would think that these amounts ought 
to have been reversed. A third copy of 
the same edition, with a presentation inscrip- 
tion by the poet on a blank leaf, heomaks 
311. 10s., while another presentation copy of the 
edition of 1793 realized 671. 4s., and Small’s 
‘Treatise on Ploughs,’ 1784, 8vo., with Burns’s 
autograph on the title, 301. ‘Blind Harry’s 
Metrical History of Sir William Wallace,’ 1790, 
3 vols., also had the poet’s autograph on the 
title-page of vol. i., and for that reason went for 
281. 7s. The other Burnsiana in this extensive 
collection, autograph letters excepted, sold for 
small sums; but that in no way detracts from 
the immense amount of labour and patience 
that would be required to acquire such an 
extensive and representative collection. Mr. 
Lamb’s Shakspearean folios and early quartos 
were not good enough to command much money. 
A second folio went for 161., and a third for 
601. ; ‘Poems,’ 1640, 12mo., brought 23). ; 
‘Richard II.,’ 1634, 4to., 401.; ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ 1630, 4to., 511. ; ‘The Two 
Noble Kinsmen,’ 1634, 4to., 241. 10s.; ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ 1637, 4to., 431.; and 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 1637, 4to., 431. 

To show to what a depth of misery the natural- 
ist Aldrovandus and all his works have fallen, it 
is only necessary to quote the fourteen folio 
volumes which on February 16th were disposed 
of by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson for ll. (old 
calf gilt). With this remark I pass on to the 
sale of the library of the late Mr. J. H. John- 
son, held by the same firm on February 28th 
and seven subsequent days. The books all sold 
well, notably the following: Audsley’s ‘Orna- 
mental Arts of Japan,’ 2 vols., 1882, folio, 
101. 15s. ; ‘Biblia Sacra Latina,’ 1477, folio, 





91. 10s. ; ‘ Biblia Sacra Germanica,’ Nuremberg, 
1483, folio, 221. ; the first edition of Matthew’s 
Bible, 1537, folio, 181. (title in facsimile and 
some leaves mended) ; the third edition of the 
Great Bible, July, 1540, folio, 601. (a leaf in 
facsimile) ; Caxton’s ‘Cronycles of Englond,’ 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1520, folio, 
241. 10s. (defective in parts); the Kelmscott 
Chaucer, 1896, 271. 10s. (selling now for con- 
siderably more, so rapidly are all the Kelmscott 
books advancing in price); Cicero’s ‘De Officiis,’ 
printed by Sweynheym & Pannartz at Rome 
in 1469, folio, 201. ; Froissart’s ‘Cronycles of 
Englande,’ 1525, folio, 11l. (titles and last 
leaf in facsimile) ; ‘Missale ad Usum Ecclesie 
Sarisburiensis,’ 1512, folio, 23/. 10s. ; ‘ The Pil- 
grymage of Perfeccion,’ 1531, folio, 16/. (im- 
perfect) ; Tindale’s Newe Testament, 1536, or 
‘* Blank stone ” Bible, as it is often called, 20/. ; 
and Coverdale’s New Testament, printed by 
Nicholson in 1538, small 4to., 181. 5s. On 
March 2Ist Messrs, Sotheby disposed of 
one of those miscellaneous assortments to 
which reference has been made. Some 
1,650 lots were catalogued, and the total 
sum realized (7,360/.) shows their importance. 
The remarkable collection illustrative of the 
life and works of Shakspeare, which was to 
have been offered en bloc at this sale, was pre- 
viously disposed of by private treaty. There 
remained, however, achoice collection of Herbals, 
one of them—the ‘ Biich der Natur,’ 1475, small 
folio—bringing as much as 1011. This is the 
first edition of one of the finest woodcut books 
roduced at Augsburg in the fifteenth century. 
The books relating to gardening, flowers, &., 
were also very fine, though high prices were the 
exception in this instance. ‘The Boke named 
Cordyale,’ printed by Caxton, March 24th, 1479, 
brought 505/., being 2551. less than last year 
the imperfect Ashburnham copy sold for; and 
Boethius’s ‘Consolacions of Philosophie,’ also 
printed by Caxton, n.d. (about 1478), realized 
1811. (thirty-eight leaves missing). Then we 
come toa most important series of Thackerayana 
from the collection of Mr. MacDowell, assistant 
to the novelist. A volume of manuscript poems, 
sketches, &c, in the autograph of Thackeray, 
realized the handsome sum of 2251.; the original 
autograph manuscript of a drama, ‘The Poor 
Poet,’ performed at the Adelphi many years ago 
‘* with unbounded applause,” 18 pp., 8vo., 591.; 
and a small note-book with original autograph 
notes and sketches, 251. 10s. There were also 
other relics of less importance, though a 4to. 


volume of ‘Algebra Problems’ realized 261. - 


Among the printed books is one, however, that 
cannot be passed. It is known—or rather not 
known, as nobody seemed to have heard of it 
before—as ‘The National Standard of Literature, 
Science, Music, Theatricals, and the Fine Arts,’ 
and consists of thirty-nine parts or numbers, con- 
taining many contributions distinctly traceable 
to Thackeray. One of them—‘The Devil's 
Wager ’—was reprinted with alterations in the 
‘ Paris Sketch-Book,’ but all the rest appear to 
have been effectually hidden away since 1833, 
the date of the publication of the periodical in 
question. The amount realized was 401. Large- 
paper copies of the Badminton ‘ Hunting’ have 
now crept up to 291. On the whole, this was the 
most important sale of the year, the third portion 
of the Ashburnham Library and the Makellar 
and Morris collections alone excepted. It was 
of such an extensive character that it is quite 
impossible to do justice to it in the limited 
space at my disposal. Room must, however, 
be found for a copy of the third folio of Shak- 
speare’s works, which brought 2601. It was a 
genuine sound and clean copy in old calf, and 
measured 13}in. by 9in., a matter of consider- 
able importance to the buyer. 
J. H. Suater. 
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Literary Gossip. 

A THIN octavo, poorly printed and bound, 
but bearing upon its title-page the magic 
name of Kipling, was sold at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s the other day for the sum of 26/. 
Its title was ‘The Smith Administration,’ 
and it is one of the trio of volumes that can 
never be included in the collected edition of 
Mr. Kipling’s works unless the proprietors 
of the Pioneer should reverse the decision 
they came to some years ago after a dispute 
with the author. These books—‘ The Smith 
Administration,’ ‘Letters of Marque,’ and 
‘The City of Dreadful Night’—contain the 
contributions of Mr. Kipling to the Pioneer 
and to the Civil and Military Gazette at 
a time when he was paid a regular 
salary; and it is held by high authority on 
copyright law that in these circumstances 
an author has no more interest in his copy- 
right than a carpenter has in the ultimate 
disposal of a table or chair which he has 
made for a weekly wage. Of ‘The Smith 
Administration’ only three copies were pre- 
served at the time when the entire edition 
was “wasted.” Two of these are in 
London, in the hands of the proprietors of 
the Pioneer, but the third copy, which was 
supposed to be in the office at Allahabad, is 
reported by cable to be missing, and a ques- 
tion of a serious nature is being raised by 
a firm of solicitors in respect of the copy 
disposed of by Messrs. Sotheby. 


Tue acceptance of the bold offer of Uni- 
versity College to transfer its property to 
the future University of London will pro- 
bably depend, partly, on whether the same 
offer is made by King’s College in respect 
of its engineering school and laboratories 
and by the City and Guilds Institute. It 
would certainly be a great gain if the work 
of these competing institutions could be co- 
ordinated under the control of the Univer- 
sity. As the religious restrictions at King’s 
College would necessarily disappear from 
the department thus merged in the Uni- 
versity, there would be no impediment to 
that department sharing in any collective 
endowment of applied science from public 
funds. The College would otherwise keep 
its independent management and connexion 
with the Church of England; nor is it 
likely to oppose the claim of University 
College to be re-established in its former 

sition as the headquarters of the Teaching 

niversity. 

Tue Hon. W. F. Danvers Smith, M.P., 
will preside at the Readers’ Dinner, which 
is to take place at the Holborn Restaurant 
on Saturday, February 25th. 


Tue Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences in the Institute of France has to 
fill up a vacancy among its six foreign 
members caused by the death of Mr. 
Gladstone, and an Englishman will be 
chosen. It has been usual to choose foreign 
members from among what we call ‘‘ corre- 
sponding members,” or what the French 
call ‘‘correspondents,” belonging to the 
country of the deceased member. The four 
English correspondents of the Academy are 
Mr. Goschen, Dr. Stubbs, Mr. Bryce, and 
Mr. Lecky. Mr. Goschen has not much 
chance of election, as since his choice as a 
correspondent, which was made on Economic 
grounds, he has been chiefly known in 





France as a First Lord of the Admiralty. 
One of the three historians may possibly be 
chosen, but it is not unlikely that the Insti- 
tute may go outside the ranks of the four 
British correspondents and select either Lord 
Acton or Mr. Balfour. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has been suggested, but we are inclined to 
think that the probable choice lies between 
Lord Acton, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Lecky. 


Two interesting documents in proof of the 
fact—which, indeed, as a general principle 
does not need demonstration—that literary 
men are not always mere hirelings, will be 
sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on Saturday, the 
21st prox. One of these is from Campbell 
the poet, and is dated Sydenham, September 
9th, 1811; in it he says :— 

‘*T hate Napoleon even as the very devil, 
but, when I think proper to abuse him, I will 
do it in original language, and not for hire.” 
The second was written by Charles Lamb 
(the date of the year is not given) to the 
editor of a magazine about payment for 
contributions. He says :— 

‘“‘T had twenty guineas a sheet from the 
London; and what I did for them was more 
worth that sum, than anything, I am afraid, I 
can now produce, would be worth the lesser 
sum. I used upall my best thoughts in that 
publication, and I do not like to go on writing 
worse and worse, and feeling that I do so.” 

During his sojourn in this country M. 
Zola has written a story for the anniversary 
issue of the Star, which will appear about 
the middle of January. It will be illus- 
trated by Sir James D. Linton, ex-President 
of the Royal Institute. 


Mr. Lovis Brcxe and Mr. Walter 
Jeffery’s book ‘The Naval Pioneers of 
Australia,’ which will be published by Mr. 
Murray in January, does not profess to be 
a history of Australia — indeed, it comes 
to an end when the systematic history of 
the colony begins—but it deals with the 
most romantic episode of our occupation of 
those lands, the explorations of Dampier, 
Cook, ‘‘ Foulweather Jack” Byron, and 
others. It will be illustrated by portraits 
both of men and ships. 


Miss Martineau writes regarding her 
brother, whose death we noticed last week : 

‘*His wife was Miss Frances Batley—not 
‘Lawrence,’ as there stated; she is a first 
cousin of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
but in no way related to the family of Lawrences 
‘ well known in the City of London.’ ” 


Mr. Cotter Dosson Corzer died on 
Wednesday last at the age of eighty-five. 
He will be long remembered for the active 
part he took in the agitation for the repeal 
of the taxes on the press, more particularly 
that of the repeal of the newspaper stamp. 
It was in 1849 that the first systematic 
attempts were made to alter the laws 
relating to the press, when two associations 
were formed, the first in the field being 
that of John Francis for the repeal of the 
advertisement duty—the second, the News- 
paper Stamp Abolition Committee, but in 
1851 the title of this was altered to that of 
the Association for the Repeal of the Taxes 
on Knowledge. Mr. Collet became secretary 
of these, and worked most energetically all 
through the movement until freedom was 
secured. Mr. Collet was also a member of 
the committee of the Association for the 
Repeal of the Paper Duty founded by John 





Francis. ‘A History of the Taxes on 
Knowledge,’ from the standpoint of the 
Association for the Repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge, by Mr. Collet, is now appearing 
in the Weekly Times. We believe that Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake and Mr. Passmore 
Edwards are the only two survivors of those 
who took part in the movement. 


Tue Hon. John Collier has painted a 
portrait of Mr. G. W. Steevens, who has 
just been entrusted with an important com- 
mission from the journal he represents. 


On Sunday last the centenary of the birth 
of Mickiewicz was celebrated throughout 
Poland. 


Tue obituary of last week includes 
Georges Rodenbach, the poet and dramatist, 
who was born at Tournay in 1855, and 
belonged to a young band of writers, in- 
cluding MM. Waller, Eekhoud, and Ver- 
haeren, who founded the review known as 
La Jeune Belgique, but he spent the last 
ten years of his life in Paris, where he was 
prominent among the Decadents; and also 
Dr. Bradley Dyne, from 1888 till 1874 the 
energetic and successful head master of Sir 
R. Cholmeley’s School at Highgate. 


Tue well-known monthly, Deutsche Revue, 
intends publishing next year a number of 
“ Erginzungen” to Bismarck’s autobio- 
graphical work, the first being ‘ Thatsich- 
liche Erginzungen zu Fiirst Bismarcks 
Gedanken und Erinnerungen,’ by the former 
Minister of State, Dr. Falk. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Report on the Charities of St. 
Saviour’s Parish, in the County of London 
(1s. 4d.); Education, England and Wales, 
Voluntary Schools Act, Associations con- 
stituted under the Act, and Amounts of 
Grants paid to Associated and Unassociated 
Schools (9d.) ; and Special Reports on Educa- 
tional Subjects, Vol. IT., illustrated (6s, 2d.), 
and Vol. III., maps, &c. (3s. 3d.). 








SCIENCE 


—.— 


Degeneracy: its Causes, Signs, and Results. 

By Eugene 8. Talbot, M.D. (Scott.) 
WE wanta name forthose odds and ends, those 
corners of research which deal with the items 
of knowledge that have not yet been brought 
under strictly scientific control. In some 
ways they are the most interesting of all, 
since they are the divisions of knowledge 
where there is most hope of fresh dis- 
coveries, especially for the amateur investi- 
gator. As a general rule the phenomena 
they investigate are on the border line of two 
or three sciences, so that there are nuclei of 
real scientific facts round which they can 
cluster and develope. Folk-lore is an ex- 
ample of such a science, if science it can 
be called; and the soz-disant social science 
is another. The former borders on anthro- 
pology, the latter upon economics. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes suggested calling such 
sciences pseudo-science, but this is unfair, 
since though not reduced to scientific method 
they have still, in a measure, a definite field 
of human knowledge reserved for them. 
Perhaps we might call them remanet 
sciences, since they mostly depend, both for 
fact and method, upon the residual pheno- 
mena of other sciences. 
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Certainly degeneracy may be included 


among such remanet sciences. It takes 
over certain outlying provinces of biology, 
psychiatry, medicine, and anthropology, not 
to mention criminology and the general 
theory of evolution. Practically it pro- 
fesses to deal with the causes and signs of 
any variation from the normal type in the 
ent and mental development of human 

eings. This is obviously rather a large 
order, and pathology, sociology, and a few 
other sciences must be in a much more 
advanced stage before there can be any 
hope of any trustworthy results worthy of 
the name of science. Meanwhile, the sub- 
ject naturally lends itself to popular and 
exaggerated treatment, especially as it in- 
cludes in its purview aspects of human 
nature attractive to morbid minds. The 

articular aspect of it to which Prof. Lom- 
ee has devoted himself was popularized 
a few years ago by Dr. Nordau’s somewhat 
wild book. . The subject has its interest, no 
doubt, though not a very healthy one, and 
its quagiescience is earlier than Dr. Talbot 
seems to know. Licetus’s ‘De Monstris’ 
was a work well known to early doctors, 
and is quoted by Locke. 

Dr. Talbot. certainly takes the widest 
possible view of his subject. He discusses 
ambidexterity, kleptomania, hare-lip and 
tramps, consanguineous marriages and 
coffee, tumours and dwarfs, inebriety 
and night terrors, pauperism and the jug- 
handled ear, to select a few items from his 
elaborate index of subjects. Besides these 
and a hundred similar topics, Dr. Talbot 
discusses such general problems as heredity 
and intermixture of race. It is obvious 
that by casting the net so widely it is by 
no means difficult to make a collection of 
interesting facts, but on the scientific value 
of the whole farrago one must exercise 
caution in pronouncing. As far as can be 
observed, any deviation from the normal 
and complete development of any part of 
the body or mind is regarded as a stigma of 
degeneration ; and after reading the long list 
of such stigmata, either given or suggested 
by the author, one is inclined to ask if an 
undegenerate man ever existed. 

This is, of course, the weakness of the 
whole inquiry. Deviations from the type 
there must be, or else there would not be a 
type statistically and biologically speaking ; 
but how much deviation shall be held to 
constitute degeneracy is quite problematic, 
still more how far deviation in the physical 
series necessarily involves degeneracy in the 
mental and moral ones. So subjective are 
the criteria that there is some difficulty in 
discriminating between the “science” and 
the folk-lore.of the subject. There is, 
for example, a popular idea that a squint 
implies duplicity, and red hair pluck; these 
rough inductions of common sense are really 
as scientific as Dr. Talbot’s contention, 
p- 289, that the ‘‘ Fat Boy ” in ‘ Pickwick’ is 
a case of extended infantilism, or the Dona- 
tello in Hawthorne’s ‘Marble Faun’ was a 
ig, son sor because he had the Satanic ear. 

ously enough, though Dr. Talbot 
treats his subject in this very wide way, he 
has approached it in the first instance strictly 
from the point of view of the specialist. 
He 3s a dentist and aurist by profession ; 
indeed, the most valuable part of his work 
is contained in the chapters on the ears and 





teeth. He claims that human teeth are of 
service in the determination of initial de- 
generacy in the child, but later on in his 
treatment of the subject he points out that 
the breadth of the jaw has been gradually 
decreasing in historic times from about 
24 in. to 2}, or even less; and as the same 
number of teeth have to be packed into the 
narrower space, abnormalities easily result, 
and it is difficult to see how they can be 
regarded as stigmatic. Dr. Talbot gives 
tables of instances of such abnormalities 
among criminals and insane people, but he 
does not adopt the obvious course of draw- 
ing up similar tables for the ordinary 
British and American citizen. Without 
such a table his statistics are of no value 
for his purpose. 

Altogether Dr. Talbot’s book is an in- 
teresting collection of the curiosities of 
medical science, but it is difficult to see that 
they constitute in themselves a separate 
branch of science. They make interesting, 
though somewhat repulsive reading, but 
similar collections must be refused the name 
of scientific by the sciences from which they 
are the offshoot and scouring, till they 
—e have been raised to a higher 
evel. 








THE Société Belge de Librairie publishes at 
Brussels Conventions Internationales définissant 
les Limites Actuelles des Possessions en Afrique, 
by Capt. Van Ortroy. This volume is an imi- 
tation of the ‘Map of Africa by Treaty,’ of 
which the Belgian officer states that the first 
edition was withdrawn on account of errors in 
the maps, and that the second edition is also 
inaccurate. It is, therefore, necessary to point 
out that the map attached to the volume before 
us is wholly at variance with facts in placing a 
strip of Italy between independent Abyssinia 
and the Nile, across the path of the recent 
Franco-Abyssinian expedition. The right bank 
of the Nile opposite to the ‘‘enclave of Lado,” 
now being traversed by two British expeditions, 
and even Khartoum itself, is white, which means 
‘res nullius.” 








ORNITHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Wild Birds Protection Acts, 1880-1896. By 
J. R. V. Marchant and Watkin Watkins. 
Second Edition. (Porter.)—So rapid has been 
the increase in the number of orders affecting 
various counties and areas that already a new 
edition or supplement is necessary for the due 
understanding of this complicated mass of legis- 
lation. The authors have certainly done their 
best to make matters clear, and by turning to 
the alphabetical list of wild birds specially pro- 
tected (chap. vi.) it is easy tosee the species which 
receive protection, and where they enjoy special 
privileges, as well as the places where their eggs 
must not be taken. Some of the prohibitions 
are sufficientlyamusing ; for instance, the osprey, 
which has certainly not bred within the memory 
of man in any part of the British Islands except 
Scotland, has its eggs preserved in ‘‘ London,” 
** Middlesex,” and half a dozen other areas 
totally unsuited to the bird’s habits, while 
Elgin is the only Scottish county enumerated 
in which the species breeds or has bred for 
many years. Other birds which have their eggs 
a have never nested—and are never 
ikely to nest—in any part of the United King- 
dom. This diverting synopsis, the result of 
zeal without knowledge, is followed by an alpha- 
betical list of the areas, and here the absurdities 
stand out in stronger relief. ‘‘ London” takes 
the first place, for therein it is prohibited, inter 
alia,to take the eggs of Emberiza rustica and 
E. melanocephala, both of these species bein 
among the rarest of wanderers to our shores, an 





neither of them breeding to the westward of 
about 15° E. long. For the book itself we have 
nothing but praise, and we hope that a supple- 
ment will soon be issued, 


A Handbook to the Birds of Great Britain. 
By R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D. 4 vols. (Allen & 
Co.)—The services of the general editor of the 
series of Allen’s ‘‘ Naturalist’s Library ” have 
been specially devoted to these volumes on 
British birds, and, as might be expected, the 
Assistant-Keeper of the Ornithological Depart- 
ment in the Natural History Museum has pro- 
duced a book which is likely to be of great use 
to fairly advanced students. It may be some- 
what above the heads of beginners, and the 
descriptions of the various species and their 
plumages are somewhat lengthy, though excel- 
lent, the neophyte requiring something more 
crisp and diagnostic. Again, Dr. Sharpe has 
devoted a great deal of attention to nomen- 
clature, and he rides the law of priority very 
hard ; while he shows a bias for a multiplicity of 
genera, some of which are considered by other 
ornithologists to be artificial. Consequently, we 
are afraid the work will not attain great popu- 
larity, and this is to be regretted, for it contains 
a large amount of valuable information very 
clearly set forth, Where Dr. Sharpe has not 
had opportunities of observing birds in their 
haunts he has availed himself of the writings of 
the late Henry Seebohm and others, and cer- 
tainly no one could have more fully acknow- 
ledged his obligations. We cannot say much 
in favour of the illustrations, many of which 
are resuscitated from Jardine’s ‘‘ Naturalist’s 
Library,” published more than half a century 
ago. 

Ackworth Birds, by Major Walter B. Arundel 
(Gurney & Jackson), is a carefully compiled 
list of the species which have been observed in 
the country around Pontefract, more or less. 
Beyond expressing an opinion that it is a very 
creditable piece of work we need say no more. 
—Nor does A List of Ewropean Birds, including 
all those found in the Western Palearctic Area, 
by Heatley Noble (Porter), call for much com- 
ment. A great deal of care has evidently been 
bestowed upon it, and the species admitted are 
743 in number, while 89 more, the claims of 
which are disallowed, are given in a supple- 
ment. We have not detected any errors, and 
this is no slight praise for such a list. 


The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon 
and Burma.—Birds, Vols. III.-IV. By W. T. 
Blanford, F.R.S. (Taylor & Francis.)—In our 
notice of vol. ii. of ‘ Birds’(August 22nd, 1891) 
regret was expressed that the talented author, 
Mr. Oates, was obliged to return to his official 
duties in Burma. The completion of this sec- 
tion devolved, therefore, upon Mr. Blanford, 
who, besides his own special volume, ‘Mam- 
malia,’ was editor-in-chief of the entire fauna, 
which comprises eight volumes on vertebrates 
and five already published on invertebrates. 
This demanded time, and no surprise could be 
felt that vol. iii. of ‘ Birds’ did not appear until 
1895, nor that three more years elapsed before 
the publication of vol. iv., the last of the 
section and of the series of vertebrates. It is 
true that Mr. Blanford had for a quarter of 
a century occupied a leading position among 
Indian ornithologists, but of late years his 
studies had been turned into other channels, 
and much labour was necessary for refreshing 
his acquaintance with a subject which had been 
in abeyance. Vol. iii. contains the broadbills 
(Eurylemide), the Picarian groups, the parrots, 
and the nocturnal and diurnal birds of prey ; 
while vol. iv. comprises the pigeons, the Gallinze, 
and the large section known as wading and 
swimming birds. Persons who are sportsmen 
first and naturalists afterwards will, therefore, 
find all the ‘‘game-birds,” in a wide sense, 
under one cover; and it may safely be pre- 
dicted that in years to come vol. iv. will be 
easily recognizable on many a bookshelf by its 
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worn exterior, while vol. iii. will be next in 
shabbiness, for birds of prey, especially falcons, 
are attractive to many readers. Observations 
on technicalities would be out of place in our 
columns, but, after working over almost every 
page of these volumes, the writer of this notice 
may say that he has never met with clearer or 
more concise descriptions of the various species ; 
while their geographical distribution is admir- 
ably indicated, India naturally occupying the 
foreground, with other countries in due perspec- 
tive. The numerous woodcuts of the heads of 
Pepe cannot fail to be of use, and the value of 
the work is increased by a list of publications 
on Indian ornithology. In speaking of a book 
of this high character it is hardly necessary to 
add that there is a very complete index. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


A.tTHoucH the sky was overcast in London 
and its neighbourhood during the total eclipse of 
the moon last Tuesday night, the phenomenon 
was well seen in the north of England and other 
parts of the country. At Berlin it was very 
successfully observed by Prof. Férster and 
others in a perfectly cloudless sky. The moon 
continued to be visible throughout, as in the 
eclipse of the 19th of March, 1848, appearing 
= small and of a glowing copper colour. 

here will be a partial eclipse of the sun on 
the 11th prox., visible over the North Pacific 
Ocean, in the north-east of Asia (including part 
of China and the Japanese islands), and the 
extreme north-west of America; where greatest, 
tothe north of Kamtchatka, 0°72 of the sun’s 
diameter will be obscured in the early morning, 
if so it may be called at that latitude in January. 
The planet Mercury will be at greatest western 
elongation from the sun on the 12th, and will 
be visible before sunrise for some days before 
and after that date, situated in the constellation 
Sagittarius. Venus will be at her greatest bril- 
liancy as a morning star in the first week of 
next month, during which she will move in an 
easterly direction through the northern part of 
the constellation Scorpio. Mars will be in 
opposition to the sun on the 18th prox., and 
visible all night in the constellation Cancer. 
Jupiter is in the eastern part of Virgo, and 
rises between two and three o'clock in the 
morning. Saturn is in the constellation Scorpio, 
and does not rise until about three hours after 
Jupiter; he will be in conjunction with Venus 
on the 25th prox. 

The Lalande Prize of the French Academy 
has been awarded to Mr. 8. C. Chandler, the 
Damoiseau Prize to Mr. G. W. Hill, the Janssen 
Prize to M. Belopolsky, and the Valz Prize to 
Father Colin, founder of the observatory at 
Tananarivo, which has been ruined by the war 
in Madagascar, but, it is hoped, will be restored. 

In that useful manual for amateur astrono- 
mers, the ‘Companion to the Observatory,’ which 
has appeared for 1899, several improvements 
are introduced. Information about meteoric 
radiants is furnished by Mr. Denning, facile 
princeps in that department; Mr. Maw com- 
municates numerous observations of double 
stars; and the data respecting variable stars 
oe derived from advanced proofs sent by M. 

ewy. 
The Thirty-second Report of the Board of 
Visitors of the Melbourne Observatory has been 
received, together with the Annual Report of 
the Government Astronomer (Mr. P. Baracchi), 
extending from July Ist, 1897, to June 30th, 
1898. The work of each department has been 
carried on assiduously and systematically, an- 
other assistant of previous experience having 
been added to the staff. The Adelaide Ob- 
servatory has continued the observations of 
zero stars for the reduction of the photographic 
catalogue ; and Mr. Baracchi has arranged with 
Mr. i. C. Russell, Government Astronomer 
at Sydney, that the plates of the zones of 
the photographic catalogue which were allotted 





to the Melbourne and Sydney Observatories 
respectively should all be measured and reduced 
at the former, each taking a share in the ex- 
pense. Mr. Baracchi in the autumn of 1897 
visited the principal meteorological stations in the 
colony of Fictoria, with the object of securing 
uniformity of system in the weather and climatic 
statistics collected ; the Board recommend that 
this should be repeated periodically. The 
Seismological Committee of the British Associa- 
tion has urgently requested the Australasian 
observatories to undertake a more systematic 
registration of earthquakes, and Mr. Baracchi 
hopes that a new seismograph, of the form re- 
commended by the Association, may be obtained 
for this purpose at Melbourne. The Board 
express their regret that he is still in the 
anomalous — of Acting Astronomer, and 
hope that he will shortly be appointed to the 
full position of Government Astronomer, with 
the emolument attached thereto under the 
Public Service Act. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

THE new imperial octavo series of the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute is an obvious 
improvement on the old demy octavo. The 
twenty-seven volumes of the old series, now 
completed, corresponding with the twenty-seven 
years of the corporate existence of the Institute, 
form a record of good work and a storehouse of 
valuable papers. The ampler dimensions of the 
new series are more in accord with the merits of 
the contents, and give an opportunity for more 
effective illustration. The papers contained in 
the double number just issued deal with a 
great variety of subjects. The Hon. Cecil 
Duncombe found evidence of lake dwellings on 
the banks of the Costa, near Pickering, in York- 
shire. Mr. Cantrill, of the Geological Survey, 
obtained flint implements, potsherds, and other 
objects, in exploring a cairn in Brecon. Mr. 
Holt summarized the laws and institutes of 
Wales so far as regards the marriage customs 
of the Cymri. Prof. Ripley, of Boston, reviewed 
Dr. Deniker’s new classification of the races of 
Europe, with general assent, but with sug- 
gestions for simplification. The peoples of 
Africa received great attention. Mr. Shrubsall 
exhaustively studied about 200 crania of the 
A-bantu and also investigated 55 crania from 
Ashanti. Prof. Rupert Jones described a col- 
lection of large stone implements from Swazi- 
land. The natives of the Upper Welle district 
of the Belgian Congo were described by 
Capt. Guy Burrows; the Jekris, Sobos, and Ijos 
of the Warri district of the Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate by Mr. R. K. Granville and the 
Messrs. Roth ; and the people of the island of 
‘Tanna by the Rev. W. Gray. American anti- 
quities in relation to totemism were dis- 
cussed in three learned papers by Prof. Tylor. 
The Hon. D. W. Carnegie unpacked a native 

rtmanteau of bark, brought unopened from 

‘amily Well, nearly in the centre of the desert 
of Western Australia. The Rev. A. E. Hunt 
collected notes on the people of the island of 
Mer, one of the Murray Islands, Torres Straits, 
during three years’ residence there as a mis- 
sionary. All these important studies are con- 
tained in this half volume. 

It contains also a collection of Australian 
folk-lore stories by Mr. Dunlop, which illus- 
trates the overlapping inevitable to the sub- 
division of the science. 

Folk -lore for December includes a trenchant 
criticism by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland of 
Mr. Andrew Lang's ‘Making of Religion,’ 
so far as relates to the “high gods” of 
Australia. Mr. Hartland shows that neither 
Australian theology nor the precepts taught in 
the Australian mysteries yield evidence of any- 
thing higher than the state of savagery in which 
the natives are found. Miss Ffennell sends to 
Folk-lore a description, with illustrations, of the 
‘*shrew ash,” a portion of which still stands 
in Richmond Park, at which ceremonies of 





exorcism have been performed in quite recent 
times within the personal observation of the 
late Sir Richard Owen. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton has printed for private 
distribution a record of study in aborigi 
American languages, forming a bibliography of 
his contributions to that subject during fort 
years, grouped geographically, that cannot fail 
to be useful to any one interested in it who may 
be fortunate enough to obtain a copy. Amon 
recent publications of this distinguished 
anthropologist on subjects of present interest 
may be noted memoirs on the factors of here- 
dity and environment in man, on the dwarf 
tribe of the river Amazon, on the linguistic 
cartography of the Chaco region, and on the 
peoples of the Philippines. 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries for the session 1897-8, which have just 
been issued in complete form, is an oneelleas 
paper by Mr. F. t Elworthy on terra-cotta 
stamps or moulds found at Taranto, Italy, known 
as dischi sacri. He had collected casts of all 
the known specimens, bearing in most cases 
emblems of various divinities and prophylactic 
symbols against the evil eye. Their probable date 
is about 350 8.c. To the same Proceedings Mr. 
Clarence Bicknell contributed observations on 
the rock-drawings at Val Fontanalba, Italy, 
figuring men, ox-heads, and other objects, of 
which some two thousand are clearly visible. 
In Archeologia the principal contribution 
which touches upon prehistoric times is Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen’s paper on the metal bowls of the 
late Celtic and Anglo-Saxon periods, showing a 
continuity in the forms of ornament. 








SOCIETIES. 
ARISTOTELIAN.— Dec. 19.— Mr. A. Boutwood, 
V.P., in the chair.— Prof, E. B. Titchener was 
elected a Corresponding Member.—Dr. R. J. Ryle 
read a paper on Berkeley.—A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Johnstone Stoney and others took part. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
London Institution, 4—‘ The Record of the Rocks,’ Mr. F. W. 





Mon. 
Rudler. (Juvenile Lecture II.) 
— Victoria Institute. 44.—‘ The Physiography of the Thames 
Basin,’ Prof. Lobley. 
Tues. Royal Institution, 3.—‘A y,’ Sir R. S. Ball. (Juvenile 
Lecture IV.) 
Wen. London Institution, 4.—‘The Record of the Rocks,’ Mr. F. W. 
Rudler. (Juvenile Lecture III.) 
— Society of Arts, 7.—‘Hands and Feet,’ Prof. Jeffrey Bell. 


(Juvenile py 
— Geological, 8.—‘Geology of the Ashbourne and Buxton Branch 

of the London and North-Western way: Part L., Ash- 
bourne to Crakelow,’ Mr. H. H Arnold - Bemrose; ‘The 
Oceanic Deposits of Trinidad,’ Messrs. J. B. Harrison and 
A. J. Jukes-Browne. 

Tuurs. Royal [nstitution, 3.—‘ y,’ Sir R. 8. Ball, (Juvenile 
Lecture V.) 

Fat. Geologists’ Association, 8—‘ The Glaciers and Fjords of the 
Bergen District, Norway,’ Mr. H. W. Mon 


in. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Astronomy,’ Sir R, 8. Ball. (Juvenile 
Lecture VI.) 











Hrience Gossip. 

Recent documents published by the Comité 
de l'Afrique Frangaise, and circulated with their 
Bulletin for December, are of much interest to 
British readers. Capt. Salesses reports on his 
mission of the present year to trace the railway 
which is to behind our Gold Coast Pro- 
tectorate to the Niger. Capt. Salesses adds to his 
survey an account of our Sierra Leone railway, 
which he visited for his Government in disguise. 
He also explains that the difficulties of the 
Tanganyika country are such that even if 
we were to get the ‘‘Cape to Cairo” route 
from Germany no railway could ever be made, so 
that the Niger and the Congo must continue to 
be the chief trade routes for Central Africa. He 
also discusses our Uganda railway. 

ANOTHER document is on the occupation and 
organization of the bend of the Niger. In it 
we are assured that our blacks cannot fight, and 
that it would be ludicrous to oppose them to the 
French native troops. The author, Col. Des- 
tenave, is opposed to French enterprise in the 
Bahr el Ghazel on the ground that/pur Indian 
troops and the Egyptian Soudanese can fight. 
He is of opinion that in the event of war we 
could not hold our own with his countrymen on 
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the west coast of Africa, unless we could obtain 
the Canaries as a base. 

THE decease is announced of Mr. John 
Barrow, F.R.S., the author of several volumes 
of travel. 








FINE ARTS 


——-— 


ILLUSTRATED SERIALS, 

THE new volume of the Magazine of Art, 
1898 (Cassell & Co.), equals any of its fore- 
runners in the brightness and variety of its 
contents, although, perhaps, the articles which 
form the staple of it concern themselves less fre- 
quently than usual with matters pictorial—that 
is, galleries and paintings. No doubt those great 
defects, excessive brevity and inadequate treat- 
ment, to which we have more than once alluded 
as besetting this excellently executed and illus- 
trated publication as well as its contemporary 
the Art Juwril, are not extinct. One of the 
best contributions is Mr. Baldry’s notice of Sir 
W. B. Richmona’s mosaics in St. Paul’s, but it 
owes not a little to its woodcuts. Mr. F. S. 
Robinson describes in a bright, though neces- 
sarily slight series of papers the treasures of 
decorative art at Windsor. Mr. Phené Spiers is 
instructive and practical in what he says about 
the architecture of modern opera-houses, and he 
offers some useful hints and desirable explana- 
tions anent recent developments of theatrical 
design. Mr. G. A. Storey writes authori- 
tatively and sympathetically about his late 
brother-in-law, P. H. Calderon, R.A. and 
Keeper. That M. R. de la Sizeranne is slightly 
deficient in the sense of humour is manifest 
from his lengthy confessions of what he did not 
know about Burne-Jones’s work ; what he has 
to say about it is commonplace enough, except 
his remarks on the ‘‘ loud blatancy ” of modern 
French art. Again, however, the excellence of 
the cuts compensates us for the shortcomings of 
thecriticism. Wehave every reason to be grateful 
for Mr. Spielmann's criticisms of Burne-Jones 
and Heer Mesdag, and one or two other papers 
in which that occasionally impulsive, but accom- 

lished essayist tempers his enthusiasm. Mr. 

W. Collingwood writes in rather a dull way about 
J.D. Harding, and he is wrong when he asserts 
that so little is known of William Hunt ; cn 
the other hand, what he says of him, though not 
very fresh, is true enough. Mr. Grego’s account 
of the important collection of Mr. T, J. Barratt 
at Hampstead is good and sound. Mr. T. M. 
Lindsay, when writing on the teaching of draw- 
ing at Rugby, where that art is really a means of 
education, does but scant justice to his prede- 
cessor the late John L. Tupper. 


The Art Journal, 1898 (Virtue & Co.), is 
crowded with readable matter, and the cuts, 
though not often of the best quality, are almost 
always interesting from their subjects and the 
artists’ names. The numerous writers are some- 
times unfortunate in their opinions or in the 
terms in which they express themselves. Thus 
on p. 5 we find Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson telling 
us that in Millais was 
“a Manet perhaps, thrown away on trivial, dis- 
connected applications of mind. He was lost in 
prosaic considerations ; he cared little for art better 
than his own ; he had a prejudice against the great 
French School of his own time, and he thought the 
style and harmony of the Old Masters all varnish 
and age.” 

Of course all this is wrong, and one is surprised 
to be told of ‘A Huguenot,’ ‘Chill October,’ 
or ‘ The Blind Girl,’ that ‘‘ it is not the rendering 
of a poetic point of view,” and of the ‘Souvenir 
of Velazquez’ that “it is not quite a piece of 
impudent and impossible vainglory.” Mr. L. F. 
Day could not but write well on decorative 
bookbinding and cognate topics. One or two 
sketches of travelling on the Nile by M. G. 
Montbard are bright and nicely illustrated, and 
the late M. Yriarte’s notice of the Camerino of 
Isabelle d’Este of Mantua is welcome. Mr. 





EK. F. Strange has done well, within narrow 
limits, in discussing the lettering and ornaments 
of monumental brasses. Less recondite and 
very interesting is the continuation of the series 
of papers on the Royal Academy by Messrs. 
G. D. Leslie and F. Eaton. Mr. E. G. Dawber 
is at home with ‘Mirrors and Frames,’ but 
what could he do in two and a half pages when 
he begins with the Egyptians? What sort of 
knowledge can be put into an article on such 
conditions? Mrs. Cartwright makes a mistake 
in speaking of Burne-Jones as ‘‘the most re- 
presentative of English painters,” which is pre- 
cisely what he was not. The best piece of art 
criticism in the volume is Mr. Baldry’s account 
of Lord Normanton’s collection of pictures near 
Ringwood. 


The thirtieth volume of the Vanity Fair 
Album, 1828 (‘ Vanity Fair’ Office), owes less to 
the skill and satiric spirit of the artists who 
supply the portraits than to ‘‘ Jehu junior,” 
to whom the sarcasms and not ungenial 
comments of the letterpress are due. ‘‘Spy’s”’ 
portrait of Mr. D. P. Barton possesses much 
less spirit, if not verisimilitude, than we look 
for in the works of that draughtsman ; nor is 
his ‘Lord Grey’ of much account artistically. 
Mr. I. Z. Malcolm fares better than his neigh- 
bours, although his well-favoured ‘‘ picture ” is a 
much more difficult one to take. The same may 
be said of Lord Moray’s likeness. True to the life 
and full of character is ‘‘Spy’s” portrait of Mr. 
Cosmo Bonsor, though it is less finished than 
usual. The portrait of the Duke of Marl- 
borough is not quite what it might be, and the 
likeness of Mr. Justice Channell approaches 
caricature ; but ‘Mr. Justice Bigham’ is more 
to our minds. In more ways than one 
the picture of M. F. J. Nieline attracts us, 
though we do not like its commonplaces and 
want of energy. Mr. Orchardson receives 
less than justice in the sketch of him by 
‘“*Spy”; but although M. Coquelin may have 
reason to demur to the representation of him, 
the artistic merits of his portrait are, for 
Vanity Fair, more than ordinarily great. On 
the whole, this volume more than sustains the 
reputation of the series to which it belongs. 


La Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1898 (Paris, Rue 
Favart), is this year more than usually fortunate 
in its etched illustrations. Its minor cuts are 
as good as usual, and the learning and vigour of 
many of its essays are quite admirable. Among 
the most interesting are the late M. Yriarte’s 
notices of Sabbioneta, a town which remains 
absolutely intact, and, though now fast asleep, 
is an extremely interesting place, replete with 
ducal and municipal buildings. In the hall 
four equestrian statues of the race of Gon- 
zaza yet occupy their saddles as of old, the 
remnants of a more numerous company whom 
civil rage and an ignorant municipality 
made away with. The remains of the archi- 
tecture and its decorations are still con- 
siderable. The striking series of half-length 
portraits of the ancestors of the builder 
of the palace are most remarkable. Some- 
thing of a reaction seems to be beginning in 
Paris with regard to Ingres, and towards this 
rehabilitation the sympathetic paper of M. G. 
Babin, ‘Madame de Sennones, par Ingres,’ 
will contribute not a little. It is accompanied 
by a charming etching by M. Patricot of the 

icture, which illustrates the culmination of 
ngres’s art as a portrait painter. It is a still 
finer work than the much better-known picture 
of Bertin ainé. The Sennones portrait, after 
several removals and disasters, has found refuge 
in the Musée at Nantes. ‘La Jeunesse d’Ingres,’ 
by M. Momméja, is another article in this volume. 
A half-forgotten Swedish master, Alex. Roslin 
(17182-1793), receives from M. Fidiére the 
attention which is due to him. The decorations 
of Versailles and its imitators are skilfuily and 
sympathetically treated by M. P. de Nolhac 
and y Dilke. Pending the removal from the 





ruins of the Cour des Comptes of the relics 
of Chassériau’s work, the Gazette naturally dedi- 
cates many pages and cuts to those remarkable 
mural decorations. The ancient Burgundian 
school of painting, which so exactly fills a space 
in the history of art between the schools of 
Flanders and the Lower Rhine, has occupied 
M. A. de Champeaux. In his article upon 
‘Holbein sur la Route d’Italie’ M. P. Gauthiez 
accepts the fine portrait of a man, formerly in 
the possession of Millais, but now at Berlin, 
as a veritable Holbein, which many English 
critics reject. M. Michel supplies two papers 
on the Rembrandts exhibited at Amsterdam ; 
excellent cuts accompany them. ‘A propos de 
Botticelli,’ by M. E. Mintz, contains some new 
views. 








EGYPTIAN AKCHXZOLOGY, 


Wall Drawings and Monwments of El-Kab: 
The Temple of Amenophis III. By J. J. Tylor. 
With Plans, Elevations, &c., by Somers Clarke. 
(Quaritch.)—Some two years ago we had the 
pleasure of noticing a most handsome volume 
which Mr. Tylor had devoted to the monuments 
and remains of certain early tombs at El-Kab, 
and we expressed a hope that his health might 
improve in such measure as would enable him 
to continue to produce similar important 
monographs on Egyptian sites ; the appearance 
of the present work leads us to infer that our 
hope has been fulfilled, and we welcome it 
cordially. The building which Mr. Tylor has 
now described in full is the beautiful little 
temple which Amenophis III. built in honour 
of his father Thothmes 1V., about B.c. 1450, end 
which was briefly noticed by Lepsius and Chaia- 
pollion in their works on the monuments of 
Egypt. This temple seems to have been dedi- 
cated to the goddess Nekhebet, who typified the 
south, just as the goddess Uatchet typified the 
north. She was the divinity of the metropolis 
of the third nome of Upper Egypt, and was 
identified with the Eileithyia of the Greeks and 
the Lucina of the Romans; she was said to be 
the eye of RA, and under one aspect she was 
the wife of ‘‘ Osiris, Governor of the dwellers 
in Amenti.” She is often represented with the 
head of a snake, and in one place she holds a 
bow and arrow, like the goddess Nit ; for this 
reason she was probably identified with Arte- 
mis and Diana by the Greeks and Romans. 
Curiously enough, the name of Nekhebet has 
been purposely erased in many places on the 
walls of the temple, and the reliefs show the 
fanatical attempts of the foolish king Ameno- 
phis IV. to obliterate the name of the great 
god Amen. In the time of Seti I. the temple 
was restored in honour of his mother Nekhebet, 
and rather more than a thousand years later 
the temple was repaired and repainted by the 
Ptolemies, when EL-Kab seems to have once 
more become a place of great importance. Of 
the subsequent history of the temple nothing is 
known. Mr. Tylor’s work is, indeed, an édition 
deluxe. The plates are beautiful specimens of 
work, and, though shadowy in places, supply exact 
copies of both figures and inscriptions. Opposite 
to each plate is a description of it, with trans- 
literations and translations of the inscriptions ; 
these are Mr. Tylor’s own work, and are suffi- 
ciently exact for all practical pu . In his 
‘*introduction” Mr. Tylor says, ‘‘That, however, 
there was any idea of the worship of one god as 
arbiter on strict principles of abstract right and 
wrong does not seem very evident.” This is a 
curious mistake for Mr. Tylor to make, as he 
will find if he cares to study the writings of De 
Rougé, Wiedemann, Brugsch, Amélineau, and 
others. The mass of the gods of Egypt were 
al) manifestations of Ra, who was himself the 
type of the unseen and unknown God ; and it 
was this unknown neter, or god, who gave to R& 
and to his various manifestations, and to men 
and women, and to all created tiuings, life and 
being. He it was who judged between the right 
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and the wrong on the strictest principles of jus- 
tice. A misunderstanding of this kind affects 
in no way the value of the other portions of the 
book, for it only indicates that Mr. Tylor has 
not yet found time to read the religious litera- 
ture of Egypt and the modern works on the 
subject. Meanwhile, we thank him for the 
handsome volume before us, and for the self- 
sacrifice which induces him to spend time and 
money upon the production of books which, 
from the booksellers’ point of view, can never 
‘*pay.” A word of praise is also due to Mr. 
Somers Clarke, to whose keenly architectural 
eye both Mr. Quibell and Mr. Tylor owe a 
great deal. 

The volume recently published under the 
auspices of the Egyptian Research Account 
(Quaritch) is an interesting narrative of what has 
been done in Egypt by this section of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund during the last two winters. 
It opens with an account of Mr. Quibell’s exca- 
vations at the Ramesseum, which, though 
extremely interesting, have not resulted in any 
brilliant discovery. It was hoped that collec- 
tions of fine papyri might have been found 
hidden away in some of the smaller chambers, 
but, notwithstanding Mr. Quibell’s careful re- 
searches, with this object always kept in view, 
nothing of the sort has been detected. It is, how- 
ever, to be hoped that something may be made 
out of the decayed papyri which were discovered 
in the box covered with white plaster, especially 
if they be inscribed with hieratic texts of the 
twelfth dynasty ; still Mr. Quibell’s account of 
their state will not lead his readers to hope for 
much. Theaccount of theexcavations made atthe 
Ramesseum is accompanied by an excellent plan, 
which shows what a spacious edifice the temple 
buildings must have formed, and by thirty- 
one plates of stele, sepulchral figures, éc., and 
a list of ushabtiu names. The descriptions and 
translations are by Dr. Spiegelberg. The most 
interesting division of the book to many will be 
that which illustrates and describes the tomb 
of Ptah-hetep, the famous priest who served 
at the pyramids of User-en-Ra, Men-kau- Heru, 
and Assa, kings of the fifth dynasty. He held 
a number of high offices, both priestly and ad- 
ministrative ; and, to judge by the list of them 
which Mr. Griffith gives on p. 34, he must have 
been a pluralist of the most pronounced type. 
The plates which illustrate the tomb are due to 
Miss R. F. E. Paget and Miss A. A. Pirie, who 
deserve warm praise for the skill and fidelity 
with which they have, in little space, repro- 
duced the scenes which cover the walls of this 
most interesting tomb. It goes without saying 
that this tomb has been discussed and partly 
described by many Egyptologists, especially by 
E. de Rougé, Diimichen, Maspero, Mariette, 
Perrot, and Chipiez. The present copies of the 
scenes are, however, the best and the fullest 
hitherto published. The.scale of the reproduc- 
tions is, of course, small, and many of the 
elaborate details of the original sculptures 
naturally disappear; also, we cannot help 
wishing that an attempt had been made to 
reproduce a few of the scenes in colour, so that 
the general reader might have gained some 
idea of the beautiful effect produced in such 
tombs by the skilful use of colours which 
singly appear to be both crude and inartistic. 

In the above paragraph we have described 
the work which was produced for the Egyptian 
Research Account for 1896; we have now to 
notice that which has resulted from the ex- 
cavations which Mr. Quibell made at El-Kab 
in 1897, in association with Messrs. Somers 
Clarke and J. J. Tylor. The volume entitled 
El-Kab (Quaritch), and devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the objects found at that important 
site, is somewhat thinner than its companion 
which deals with the Ramesseum and the 
tomb of Ptah-hetep, but it is of greater in- 
terest in many respects, especially as it con- 
cerns a site of which comparatively little was 
known before Messrs. Somers Clarke and Tylor’s 





investigations of it. The excavations of the 
smaller tombs there were made by Mr. Quibell 
chiefly at the expense of these gentlemen, and 
their pecuniary assistance was supplemented by 
the ever-ready generosity of Mr. Jesse Haworth, 
whohasdonesomuch toencourage excavationsand 
archeeological research in Egypt. Mr. Quibell’s 
account of his work is illustrated by about 
twenty-five plates of plans by Mr. Somers 
Clarke, figures of pots and potters’ marks of 
various periods, stele, figures, &c., which, 
though of high interest to experts and Egypto- 
logists, afford little to interest ordinary people. 
In the letterpress, chap. ii., which deals with 
the dating of the ‘‘ new race ” remains, is the 
most attractive, and it says much for Mr. 
Quibell’s honesty of purpose and work that he 
is able to acknowledge that he made a mistake 
in a previous work. A man of M. de Morgan’s 
training and experience in excavating was much 
more likely to be right in interpreting the evi- 
dence which he had before him than those who 
lacked his wide knowledge and cool judgment. 
Up to the present M. de Morgan’s views have 
been found to be generally correct throughout, 
and it is much to be regretted that his advice 
and assistance are not now obtainable in Egypt. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Quibell may be able 
to continue his work under the same patronage, 
and with the assistance of Messrs. Clarke and 
Tylor. 








‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY HORN-BOOK.’ 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 

Wir delightful naiveté Mr. MacKay puts 
himself out of court by making open confession 
in the Athenewm that certain irresponsible 
assertions due to a too brilliant imagination are 
his own hazardous conjectures. 

In the introduction to the little book signed 
by Mr. Macqueen, his publisher, Mr. MacKay’s 
wild statements no longer appear, but the in- 
correct drawing of the horn-book finds a con- 
spicuous place on the cover. It should be 
withdrawn. Mr. Macqueen expresses himself 
unfortunately when he says that the last horn- 
book sold at Sotheby’s, in 1893, realized 651. 
Reference to the sale catalogues would have 
shown him that of late years one or two horn- 
books have changed hands at Sotheby’s almost 
every season. 

Mr. MacKay must learn to discriminate be- 
tween fact and fiction. Were his logic on a level 
with his draughtsmanship, he would not ask to 
be taken seriously. AnpREW W. TvER. 








ffine-Brt Gossig. 

From to-day (Saturday) till the 31st prox. 
the Landscape Exhibition at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, will remain open to the 
public. 


From Monday next, the 2nd prox., the 
Burlington Club’s exhibition of drawings by 
Burne-Jones will be open to visitors provided 
with orders from members of the club. 


B. Constant, O. Merson, and Flameng, the 
ainters, are the heroes of the new Opéra 
omique in Paris, as the work of the architect 

was spoilt by the cramped site. The marble 
work and brass and gilt work of the stairs, and 
the details and ornamentation of the body of the 
house itself, are of singular beauty. B. Con- 
stant’s great ceiling, the two frescoes and 
ceiling of O. Merson, and two frescoes and 
ceiling of Flameng are remarkable. The whole 
of the interior forms a hemor of lightness and 
of the grace of modern French art, and the Chan- 
tilly Mercury ceiling of P. Baudry is rivalled by 
B. Constant’s ceiling. 


Tue Goethehaus- Kommission at Frankfort 
has been endeavouring for many years to 
gather together again, as far as ible, the 
pictures belonging to Goethe’s father. The 
collection was remarkable, as the poet has 





described it in his ‘Wahrheit und Dichtung,’ for 
its difference from other collections of the last 
century, as a number of the best works of the 
contemporary Frankfort painters were united 
in it with Italian, French, and Netherlandish 
works. The difficult labour of re-collecting the 
widely scattered collection of Goethe’s father 
seems to have made good progress. According 
to Heft I. of Jahrgang 1899 of the Berichten 
des Freien Deutschen Hochstift, no fewer than 
forty of the dispersed pictures have come into 
the hands of the Commission, including those 
of Seekatz, the friend of the Goethe household, 
and others by Stécklin, Hirth, Schiitz, Morgen- 
stern, and Trautmann. Each picture is framed 
in the simple black frame with a narrow gilded 
rim which Goethe’s father exclusively used for 
the whole of his gallery. 








MUSIC 
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Memoir of Sir Robert P. Stewart, Knt., 
Mus.Doc. By Olinthus J. Vignolles. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.)—In writing this memoir 
of the late Professor of Music in the University 
of Dublin the author's ‘‘sincere and disinterested 
desire ” was ‘‘to preserve in a biographic form 
the memory of one of the greatest masters of 
the art of music that Ireland has produced.” 
His desire was a worthy one, and he has well 
accomplished his task, if we may so term what 
to him must have been a lebour of love. The 
life of Sir Robert Stewart was not an eventful 
one, for, like Sir Arthur Gore Ouseley, the 
Oxford Professor, who died a few years earlier, 
he was of singularly modest, retiring disposi- 
tion. His record, therefore, was not showy 
or exciting ; yet, by appropriate quotations from 
diaries and by letters or extracts therefrom, 
Mr. Vignolles has given an interesting and 
faithful picture of an amiable man, an able 
musician, and one who worthily filled the 
Chair of Music at Dublin University for a 
period of thirty-two years. From his earliest 
childhood Sir Robert displayed great musical 
gifts, and his musical memory was extraordinary. 
At the age of nineteen he succeeded Mr. J. 
Robinson as organist of Christ Church, and 
before he was twenty-seven became organist of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The degree of Mus.D. 
was conferred on him in 1851. The exercise, a 
setting of Psalm cvii., written for that occasion, 
was afterwards committed tothe flames. Other 
compositions shared the same fate. Dr. Culwick 
more than once remonstrated with him concern- 
ing this ‘‘regrettable habit.” In 1881 the pro- 
fessor wrote: ‘‘ As to the holocaust of my 107th 
Psalm, it seemed to me one weak work was 
extant the less in this world.” Few composers, 
we imagine, would think so humbly of or destroy 
so determinedly even a degree exercise. The 
reminiscences of Mr. Henry T. Dix, of Dublin, 
with regard to Sir Robert’s organ playing are 
interesting. Among other things he says: ‘‘I 
have heard some celebrated organists, but have 
never listened to so delightful a player.” In 
1857 Sir Robert visited Paris, and made the 
acquaintance of M. Lefébure-Wely, the well- 
known organist of the Madeleine, of M. Batiste, 
of St. Eustache, and other players; and he 
appears to have been much influenced by the 
brilliant French school. Sir Robert Stewart 
instituted a reform of which he was justly 
proud. He was the first to require an efficient 
test in arts and literature as an indispensable 
preliminary to any musical examinations. The 
following extract from one of his letters shows 
clearly what importance he attached to this 
matter :— 

“T have tried to keep musical degrees here 
respectable by admitting to degrees in music only 
such candidates as could show a fair acquaintance 
with the ordinary routine of a gentleman’s educa- 
tion. I know no better method to elevate our 
artistic cult; and since 1861 my life’s work has been 
to educate and make gentlemen of our professional 
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musicians: to raise them up from the status of 
craftsmen to that of artists and littérateurs.” 

This arts test has since been adopted by all 
English universities ; yet for seventeen years it 
was peculiar to Dublin University. Sir Robert 
went to Bayreuth when the ‘Ring des Nibe- 
lungen’ was produced there in 1876; and he 
was present at the third cycle. At that time 
he was scarcely a ‘‘ perfect Wagnerite.” In a 
letter he writes : ‘‘In spite of the horrible dis- 
sonance of ‘ Die Walkiire,’ I was greatly 
interested.” And again: ‘* Wagner is not so 
bad as the English press [i.e., of 1876] will 
have him, nor so good as his own (a pretty 
humerous and powerful following) pretend to 
consider him.” In 1882, however, speaking of 
the ‘ Ring’ performances in London, he says : 
‘*The music—the divine love music—of ‘ Die 
Walkiire’ delighted me.” His admiration for 
Bach’s ‘ Well-tempered Clavier’ was indeed great. 
In a letter written to Miss Lily Hutton in 1884 
he says of Bach, ‘*That grand Leipziger was a 
wizard—the old magician!” Yet, curiously, 
in that same letter he declares that he does not 
like the Fugue in p minor (Part 1). We may 
say, in passing, that Prof. Prout, Sir Robert’s 
able successor, is an equally enthusiastic admirer 
of the old magician. Sir Robert worked with 
unabated interest and energy up to the end. 
His sudden death in 1894 occurred while pre- 
parations were being made for commemorating 
the jubilee of his professional life. It is a pity 
that this attractive ‘Memoir’ contains neither 
index nor list of the professor’s compositions, 

The Perfect Wagnerite: a Commentary on the 
Ring of the Niblungs. By Bernard Shaw. (Grant 
Richards.)— The perfect Wagnerite is, of 
course, the author himself—at any rate, in his 
own estimation. He is one of those ‘‘ superior 
persons” who understand the philosophic and 
social significance of the ‘ Ring,’ and he has 
written this pamphlet for the assistance of those 
without that ‘‘inner circle of adepts.” The 
story of the ‘Ring’ was not borrowed by Wagner 
from old sagas merely to make an opera-book. 
To seek the meaning underlying it is therefore 
proper and profitable. Yet it is an allegory, 
and of so wonderful a kind that it can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, just as children enjoy fairy 
tales or even Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ or 
grown-up folk Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest,’ without 
a thought as to anything beyond. Such is the 
power which a great artist exerts. The ‘ Ring’ 
makes an appeal first totheemotions. No one, 
until fairly familiar with the music, would trouble 
about the philosophy of the ‘Ring.’ The work, 
however, has become familiar, so that its inner 
meaning may nowengage attention. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is by no means the first commentator ; and 
although in matters of detail there may be 
differences, yet as regards the first three sections 
of the work he interprets pretty much after the 
usual manner. This, indeed, is not surprising, 
for much of it is, to quote our author's own words, 
mere ‘‘concrete Home Office business.” Now 
and then, however, as, for instance, in the deep 
sleep of Brynhild, the explanation given is 
forced. On these sections we need not dwell, 
but we should, at any rate, like to ask why Mr. 
Shaw alters the title of Wagner’s work. He calls 
it ‘The Ring of the Niblungs,’ whereas Wagner 
wrote ‘‘of the Nibelung ” (‘‘ des Nibelungen ”). 
Mr. Shaw considers that the allegory comes to 
an end with ‘Siegfried.’ He says: ‘‘ The rest 
of what you are going to see is opera, and 
nothing but opera.” Now Wagner, in a ‘‘ Pro- 
logue to a reading of the ‘Gétterdimmerung’ 
before a select audience in Berlin,” points out 
how he has striven to raise the dramatic 
dialogue itself to the main subject of musical 
treatment, and adds :— 

“ Whereas in opera proper the moments of lyrical 
delay, and mostly violent arrest of the action, had 
hitherto been deemed the only ones of possible 
service to the musical composition.” 

The above quotation is from Mr. W. A. Ellis’s 
excellent translation of Wagner’s ‘Prose Works’ 





(vol. v. p. 305). Mr. Shaw has a perfect right 
to say what he thinks about the book of ‘ Die 
Gétterdimmerung’ or about its music. But to 
speak of it as an opera seems to us altogether 
misleading. The soliloquy of Hagen while 
waiting for the return of Siegfried and 
Gunther from the mountain surrounded by fire 
is only a ‘‘ very fine solo which has often figured 
in the programs of the Richter Concerts.” Again, 
we read that Siegfried 

“ falls dead on his shield, but gets up again, after 
the old operatic custom, to sing about thirty bars 
to his love before allowing himself to be finally 
carried off to the strains of the famous Trauer- 
marsch.” 

One would really imagine Mr. Shaw to be 
describing some scene in a melodrama. And 
then there is nothing in the book about Sieg- 
fried falling dead on his shield. That is a fanci- 
ful touch of our author to heighten his operatic 
argument. In ‘Die Goétterdimmerung,’ says 
Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ the philosophy [i.e., of the earlier 
sections] degenerates into the prescription of a 
romantic nostrum for all human ills.” He has 
already spoken of the churches trading for their 
power ‘‘on the lies of a romancer.” If he 
ventures to speak thus of the Great Idealist, 
we can easily understand his attitude towards 
the closing section of Wagner’s drama. Of the 
music of * Die Gétterdémmerung’ we are told 
that ‘‘the rigorous logic with which repre- 
sentative themes are employed in the earlier 
dramas is here abandoned without scruple ”; 
and of the ‘‘ Redemption through Love” theme, 
with which the work closes, he says: ‘‘It might 
easily be the pet climax of a popular sentimental 
ballad.” Mr. Shaw is, we fear, far from being 
a perfect Wagnerite. His pamphlet, neverthe- 
less, is clever and very able. The ‘Ring,’ 
if weighed in critical scales, may be found 
wanting, and of that Wagner himself seems to 
have been aware; but it is a work the high 
emotional character and noble purpose of 
which more than compensate for any possible 
philosophical shortcomings. 

Makers of Music: Biographical Sketches of the 
Great Composers. By R. Farquharson Sharp. 
(Reeves.)—This is an interesting little book. 
The notices are brief, and the author reminds 
us that his endeavour was ‘‘to convey an im- 
pression of the personality of each composer, 
rather than merely to furnish a collection of 
biographical details.” That endeavour was a 
wise one, for there are good dictionaries in 
which such material can be found. Mr. Sharp 
might, however, have been more careful in his 
statements. He speaks, for instance, about 
Schubert's nearly six hundred songs, ‘‘ of which 
about three hundred and fifty were published ” ; 
but the whole six hundred are now published 
in the Breitkopf & Hartel edition. We, of 
course, take his ‘* were” to mean ‘‘ have been.” 
Again, on p. 207 we read that in 1876 the 
Bayreuth Theatre ‘‘ was opened with perform- 
ances of ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen ’ under the 
composer’s direction.” Those performances 
were, however, under the direction of Herr 
Richter. On p. 188 it is surprising to find 
Mendelssohn’s name among the chief contri- 
butors to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. We 
are not aware of his ever having contributed 
a line to that paper. The dates of birth and 
death of Chopin (p. 171 and in table at end) 
need revision. These and some other errors 
ought to be set right in a future edition. Ex- 
cellent facsimiles from musical autographs (for 
the most part in the British Museum) and the 
Closterman portrait of Purcell add to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 

Music: how it came to be what it is. By 
Hannah Smith. (Murray.)—We cannot con- 
gratulate the writer on the title of her book, 
which might have been more concise, yet quite 
as explicit. And the contents of the volume will 
need no detailed description, for the writer has 
merely ‘“‘condensed into as few words as pos- 
sible” knowledge gained from standard works 





on the subject. This condensation has been 
well done, and considering that the lady com- 
mences with the history of music in Egypt, 
China, and Greece, and carries us on to the 
history, though of a very different kind, of 
Liszt and Wagner, it is surprising how well the 
book reads. Inthe chapter on *‘ Ancient Music ” 
there is a little confusion with regard to the 
Greek modes, which our author appears to 
have mixed up with the Church modes: pD to D, 
natural notes, is not Greek Dorian, but the 
Church Dorian Mode; and the same may be 
said of Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixolydian. In 
connexion with sonata form we can scarcely 
endorse the statement that ‘‘it remained for 
Beethoven to show how the external structure 
might be dominated by the musical sentiment.” 
Surely both Haydn and Mozart in their best 
works also displayed similar power. The re- 
production of the illustrations of rare old 
instruments in the collection of Mr. Morris 
Steinert, New Haven, Conn., adds greatly to 
the interest of the volume. 








Musical Cossiy. 


Mr. Epcar F. Jacques, honorary secretary 
of the Queen’s Hall Sunday Concert Society, 
writes to correct a wrong impression which 
seems to be prevalent, viz., that only members 
of the society are admitted to the concerts. The 
tickets, he says, ‘‘are sold at the doors to the 
public and at the same prices as heretofore.” 


THe cast of the new opera at the Savoy 
Theatre, for which Mr. Ivan Caryl] is writing 
the music, will comprise Messrs. W. Passmore, 
H. A. Lytton, R. Evett, S. Paxton, F. Manning, 
and L. Russell ; also Misses R. Vincent, I. Jay, 
and E. Owen. The opera is expected to be 
produced on Saturday, January 7th. 

Le Ménestrel announces that M. Antoine de 
Kontski, the octogenarian pianist, who has 
recently returned from an artistic tour round 
the world, is giving concerts at the present 
moment in Poland. The veteran has just 
celebrated the jubilee of his popular piece 
‘Le Réveil du Lion,’ which first appeared 
(1848) in Le Ménestrel. 


Dr. Korrermann, Custos of the Musical 
Section of the Royal Library at Berlin, has 
written to the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung calling 
attention to the fact, mentioned by us last 
week, that the ‘Hermann von Unna’ of Abt 
Vogler is by no means an unknown work. He 
refers to the production of the work at Copen- 
hagen and Berlin, and further states that there 
is a manuscript full score of the work in the 
Berlin Library, and also a pianoforte score pub- 
lished by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. 


Tue Beethovenhaus Verein again offer two 
prizes (2,000 and 1,000 marks) for the best and 
next best chamber composition for wind instru- 
ments. Manuscripts must be sent to Dr. 
Joachim, honorary president, by June 30th, 
1899. For further details application must be 
made to the Geethovenhaus Verein at Bonn. 


Tue autograph score of Lortzing’s ‘Czar und 
Zimmermann’ was recently, and by chance, dis- 
covered among the opera archives at Agram 
(Croatia). The manuscript bears an autograph 
dedication, also the composer's signature and 
seal, with the date Leipzig, October 18th, 1839. 


Tue Pope has just appointed the Abbé Perosi 
director of the music of the Sixtine Chapel. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


VES. pany, 
Wen. Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘Faust,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 
Twurs. Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘Lohengrin,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 
Fri. Carl Rosa ee Company, ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘Cavalleria Rus- 

ticana,’ 8, Lyceum 1 tre. 3 
Sar. Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘Faust,’2; and ‘Tannhduser,’ 8, 
Lyceum Theatre. 
— Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
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The Memoirs of Monsieur @ Artagnan. Now 
for the First Time translated into Eng- 
lish by Ralph Nevill.—Part I. Zhe 
Cadet. (H. 8. Nichols.) 


Ir is scarcely curious that the ‘Memoires 
de M. d’Artagnan’ of Courtilz de Sandras 
or Sandras de Courtilz—the name is un- 
certain—have had to wait some two hundred 
years for a translator. Though dealing with 
curious points in French and English history, 
the work, like others from the same pen, is 
a strange and untrustworthy amalgam of 
fiction and fact. Gatien Sandras de Cour- 
tilz et de Vergé, to give him the style to 
which most probably he was entitled, 1644- 
1712, a captain in the regiment of Cham- 
pagne, went to Holland in 1683, and 
published, often under the pseudonym of 
Montfort, a series of books largely made 
up of biographies which could not safely 
see the light in France. More than once 
he returned to France, incurring on his 
iast visit a detention of nine years in the 
Bastille. Boyle praised the vivacity and 
clearness of his style, while Voltaire dis- 
missed his pretensions with contempt. He 
was, however, the first to supply what has 
since been called the romance of history. 


His ‘Memoires de Mr. d’Artagnan’ 
were published in 1700-1702, in three 
volumes, with the rubric ‘Cologne, chez 
Pierre Marteau,” for which Quérard substi- 
stutes Rouen, and Gay, with more proba- 
bility, La Haye. In the preface to the first 
volume, Sandras claims to have come into 
possession of the papers of D’Artagnan 
after the death of that hero, and to have 
done no more to them than give them 
‘‘ quelque liaison”—obviously in the case 
of Sandras an elastic phrase. Forgotten 
during nearly a century and a half, the 
‘ Mémoires’ supplied Dumas with abundant 
situations and characters for ‘Les Trois 
Mousquetaires,’ and also furnished Albert 
Blanquet with his ‘ Amours de d’Artagnan.’ 
To the interest recently inspired by ‘Les 
Trois Mousquetaires’ (or rather by ‘La 
Jeunesse des Mousquetaires,’ the play ex- 
tracted from that work by Dumas and 
Maquet) may be attributed the appearance 
of a translation of the first of the three 
volumes of which the book is composed. The 
principal change made by Dumas, in whose 
treatment of the work is found its chief, if 
not its only, claim to consideration, consists 
in the alteration of dates. According to 
the best authority, D’Artagnan was born in 
1623, and did not join the Mousquetaires 
du Roi until 1640. As Buckingham died 
in 1628, it is obviously impossible that 
D’Artagnan could have had any share in 
protecting the loves of that nobleman with 
Anne of Austria, or have witnessed his 
death at the hands of Felton. Equally ob- 
vious is it that he could not have partici- 
pated in the siege of La Rochelle. No 
mention, accordingly, of either event is found 
in Sandras. On the other hand, Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis are introduced as well 
as M. de Tréville and Miledi. The three 
original Musketeers are represented as 
brothers — inherently a highly probable 
supposition, which, however, subsequent 
discovery seems to disprove. Neither very 





readable nor very edifying are these me- 
moirs, which are sometimes extremely coarse. 
They present the hero in a not toofavourable 
light, and exhibit his relations with Miledi in 
very much the same light as that in which 
he is seen in the novel. There is no ques- 
tion of the brand upon her shoulder nor of 
other infamies with which Dumas has con- 
nected her name. D’Artagnan’s personation 
of De Wardes in his nocturnal visit to 
Miledi is lightly mentioned as ‘a petty 
enterprise of small” account. It was, in- 
deed, too much in the spirit of the time to 
need more than the airy apology with which 
it was dismissed. 

D’Artagnan appears to have visited Eng- 
land thrice: first in 1643, when he came 
over in attendance on the Comte d’Har- 
court, who was sent as ambassador to bring 
about, if possible, a peace between Charles I. 
and the Parliament; again in 1654, when 
he was dispatched by Mazarin on a mys- 
terious mission to Cromwell; and yet once 
more in 1660, when he bore the congratula- 
tions of Louis XIV. to Charles II. on his 
restoration to the throne. On his first visit 
he fought on the king’s side in what he 
states to have been a Royalist victory over 
Essex. Which fight this can have been 
cannot be told. Very possibly it was one of 
the heavy skirmishes that followed Chal- 
grove Field, perhaps even Chalgrove itself. 
D’Artagnan states that he and the Comte 
d’Harcourt joined Charles at Excestor 
(Exeter), which his army, ‘“‘ under the com- 
mand of the Princes Robert [Rupert] and 
Maurice, his nephews,.... had captured but 
a short time before.” Harcourt, who found 
the prince (king) weak and devoid of re- 
solution, and tried vainly to inspire him 
with courage, went, at the king’s request, to 
London to see what he could bring about 
in the way of negotiation. Here he had 
interviews with the Earl of Bedford and 
other persons of distinction. The earl, though 
he must have been on the point of joining 
the king at Oxford, persisted ‘‘ stubbornly 
in trying to ruin the authority of his 
sovereign ””—so much so that Harcourt, who 
knew, a the sentiments tuwards 
the earl of Charles and the queen, notably 
the latter, told him that in case the king 
ever regained the confidence of his people 
it would be difficult for him to forget the 
conduct of the earl. It was apparently 
after this period that D’Artagnan combated 
for the king, his action in so doing causing 
serious remonstrances to be addressed by 
Parliament to Harcourt. Soon afterwards 
D’Artagnan, with seven or eight other 
gentlemen, recrossed the sea “in the com- 
pany of the son of my Lord Pembroc” 
(Pembroke). 

During his second visit to England 
D’Artagnan was the victim of some ill 
treatment. Cromwell received him with 
favour and gave him a diamond with 
two hundred pistoles. On his departure, 
which was secret, instead of taking the 
packet, he chartered, by the cardinal’s 
orders, a small vessel for Boulogne, starting 
from a place between Dover and a spot 
where there are two towers, called ordinarily 
by sailors the two sisters, presumably the 
Reculvers. For some reason difficult to 
understand, he was pursued by land and 
sea, and escaped with some difficulty. 
D’Artagnan’s observations upon England 





and things English are of interest. Some 
little information of which English his- 
torians appear not to have availed them- 
selves may be gleaned. The third expedition 
to England belongs to a later period. Much 
of the volume is occupied with a record of 
amorous adventures and intrigue, which are 
such as might be expected from a rival of 
Bussi Rabutin, who abducted the woman 
whom, or whose fortune, D’Artagnan seems 
to have specially affected. Gallants at that 
time regarded love-making as a. legitimate 
way of filling their purses, and D’Artagnan 
exhibited no more delicacy in this matter 
than Porthos. The comic adventures Dumas 
assigns to Porthos seem to have really befallen 
a musketeer called Besmaux, who is shown 
in a very contemptible light. The memoirs 
are less amusing than might have been 
anticipated, though there are a few episodes 
of a high Rabelaisian flavour. The trans- 
lation is terse and vigorous, though Mr. 
Nevill is guilty of such redundancies as 
‘from whence” and the like. Once only 
do we detect a distinct slip. On p. 354 
‘‘she could not bear even the mention of 
her name”’ should be of my name: “ Elle 
ne vouloit pas seulement entendre parler de 
mon nom.”’ ‘L’un [des domestiques] lui 
dit que j’avois été coquet toute ma vie” is 
rather familiarly translated, ‘‘ One of them 
told her that I had all my life been a flirt.” 
Mr. Nevill has done wisely in dividing the 
book into chapters, huge wedges of type 
without any division being a weariness to 
read. He would have done well, however, 
to have followed his original in giving an 
index at the end of each volume. 








Memoirs of John A. Heraud. By his Daughter 
Edith Heraud. (Redway.)—When on the 20th 
of April, 1887, at the age of eighty-eight, John 
Abraham Heraud died in the Charterhouse, of 
which, on the nomination of Mr. Gladstone, he 
had fifteen years previously been appointed a 
brother, there were few remaining who had 
known him in the days of his prosperity and 
reputation. Before the middle of the century 
he had written a large amount of verse, in- 
cluding two epic poems, had taken part in 
the editing of Fraser’s Magazine and other 
periodicals, had been a pioneer in the study of 
German philosophy, and had numbered among 
his acquaintances or associates Coleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Lockhart, Douglas 
Jerrold, and the Carlyles. In later years he 
was best known as a theatrical critic and a 
writer of plays, one or two of which were pro- 
duced at the Haymarket and the Marylebone. 
He was a fairly voluminous writer, and took a 
leading part in the successful agitation against 
the privileges of the patent houses. At the 
outset he had a moderately active correspond- 
ence with Southey, and he inspired some in- 
terest by linking the age of Kean with that of 
Irving and the F sony of Wordsworth with that 
of Browning. hen now, some years after his 
death, his daughter—herself an actress in his 
plays and in other works—essays the pious task 
of writing a biography, she is ‘‘gravelled for lack 
of matter.” Her own memories of her father are 
almost nil, and such recollections as have been 
supplied from without are few and of no special 
significance. We learn little, accordingly, con- 
cerning the subject of the book. Southey’s 
letters to him—the correspondence is all on one 
side—deal principally with Heraud’s own work, 
and are full of good counsel, by which, it is not 
surprising to learn, the younger poet failed to 
benefit. In her later pages Miss Heraud com- 
pensates readers for the absence of information 
concerning her father by telling us much 
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about herself. She speaks of ‘‘a play | 


called ‘Sophonisba,’” which, she has been 
told, ‘‘on the first night ran smoothly enough 
with the audience until the hero suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, Sophonisba ! Sophonisba ! 
Sophonisba !’ A little boy in the gallery imme- 
diately responded, ‘Oh, Betsy Baker! Betsy 
Baker! Betsy Baker!’” This substitution of 
Mrs. Keeley’s great character in the reply of 
the parodist to Thomson’s line, 
Oh, Sophonisba ! Sophonisba, Oh ! 

for the original 

Ob, Jemmy Thomson! Jemmy Thomson, Ob! 
is very whimsical. Miss Heraud owns, however, 
ingenuously, that she does not know when or 
where ‘Sophonisba’ was produced, which, as 
it was given at Drury Lane February 28th, 1730, 
may well be. To those who love gossip con- 
cerning men and women of yesterday, Lovells, 
Mulochs, Marstons, and some others whose 
names are discreetly hidden behind initials, the 
volume will commend itself. It informs us that 
Heraud practised mesmerism, and it tells us of 
a ghostly visitation in the Charterhouse into 
which the Society for Psychical Research 
may, if it so pleases, investigate. It adds, 
however, very little to our knowledge of the 
man or his work, a matter which, after all, 
calls for no rebuke. To write a life of Heraud 
otherwise than by an analysis of his work is a 
task no longer capable of accomplishment. A 
portrait, which is a speaking likeness, serves as 
frontispiece. 


The Tempter: a Tragedy in Verse in Four 
Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—The publication of ‘The Tempter’ 
strengthens the ideas concerning it formed upon 
its first production. It is ambitious in aim, 
powerful in treatment, and alittle turgid in style. 
Metrical gifts with Mr. Jones seem inferior to 
imaginative, and the play, though it stimulates 
and impresses, reminds us rather of the 
works of the spasmodic poets parodied in 
‘Firmilian’* than of more genuinely dramatic 
poets. There is a place—a place of honour 
even—for men such as Beddoes, Dobell, and 
Alexander Smith (the collocation of names is 
perhaps arbitrary), and for Mr. Jones also in 
the same class. Verse, however, with Mr. 
Jones is an impediment rather than an aid, and 
we would not give up one of his sparkling 
comedies for a dozen ‘Tempters.’ The preface 
proves the author to have been sorely discon- 
tented with the reception awarded his work at 
its first production. It is an answer to certain 
of his critics, and to some extent an arraign- 
ment of one. We shall not join in the fight, 
which, indeed, is a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands. We may,none the less, express a regret 
that Mr. Jones, who is doing excellent and, as we 
believe, enduring service to the drama, should 
show himself thin-skinned with regard to the 
criticisms passed upon him—criticisms which, 
though he may hold them incompetent, he does 
not charge with dishonesty or malice. When 
the judgment passed upon a play is unfavour- 
able it follows almost of necessity that the 
author and the critic hold different creeds. Mr. 
Jones might well leave matters there and grant 
a monopoly of wrath to the actor, who, overfed 
into a dropsy of humours, holds praise an 
attempt to curry favour, and dispraise an 
utterance of jealousy or personal animosity. 
Criticism of plays is now no longer scurrilous, 
venomous, nor venal. In the case—of which 
there is no question here—in which it is 
injurious enough to provoke annoyance it is 
obscure enough to justify contempt. 





Dramatic Gossip. 

THE one-act play, by John Oliver Hobbes, 
which Mr. Alexander is to produce next Satur- 
day is said to be tragic in character and written 
in blank verse. 

Drury Lane and the Adelphi are the only 





“West-End houses at which pantomime has been 


played. At neither of these is any conspicuous 
novelty introduced. The time is long past when 
the burlesque introduction of a pantomime put 
in any claim to consideration on account either 
of prettiness of story or treatment or neatness 
of execution. What we are now accustomed to 
are music-hall songs and dances and horseplay, 
the proper place of which is the harlequinade. 
On the other hand, we have, thanks to the dis- 
coveries of science and the growth of taste, 
spectacular scenes of ravishing beauty. The 
number of outlying theatres at which pantomime 
is given mounts annually by leaps and bounds. 
No temptation whatever is there to give a list 
of the subjects, which consist of those seen 
every year, and might almost be dealt out like 
cards. Some feeble attempt is occasionally seen 
to deal with political conditions or complications. 
It is, however, of the feeblest and least con- 
siderable kind. 

‘Tue Crystat GLosE,’ adapted by Mr. Sutton 
Vane from ‘La Joueuse d’Orgue’ of MM. 
Xavier de Montépin and Jules Dornay, and 
produced at the Princess’s Theatre, is made up 
of some melodramatic and wildly extravagant 
incidents, with scarcely the pretence of any 
proper connexion. Murder, robbery, arson, ab- 
duction, and other crimes succeed one another, 
until in the end poetic justice is administered 
to the virtuous and the base. For the various 
absurdities and defects the adapter cannot be 
held responsible, since his work is practically a 
translation. Good performances were given by 
Miss Bella Pateman ; Miss Lena Ashwell as a 
clairvoyante heroine, a part in which her physical 
gifts are of high advantage; Mr. Laurence 
Irving as a Polish mesmerist, and Mr. Playfair. 
The piece may serve a temporary purpose, but 
has no sympathetic scenes such as underlie ‘ Les 
Deux Gosses.’ 

In reviving at the Opéra Comique ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland ’ it has been found necessary to sub- 
stitute grown-up actors for children in parts such 
as the Hatter, the Red and White Kings, &c. 
This adds to the spirit of the performance, but 
scarcely to its refinement. Judged by what 
has been seen, the popular invention of Lewis 
Carroll does not lend itself too well to dramatic 
treatment. Perhaps the right method has not 
been tried. A piece founded upon ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland ’ should be less a burlesque than an 
extravaganza such as Planché used to write and 
Madame Vestris used to produce. 

At the close of his season at the St. James’s 
on the 23rd inst., Mr. Kendal expressed a hope 
of being able to appear again in London in ‘ The 
Elder Miss Blossom.’ Next summer, however, 
he and Mrs. Kendal will, according to all pro- 
bability, return to the United States. 


A praMa by Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, the inspira- | 


tion for which has been found in the career of 
the late Mr. Parnell, has, it is known, been 
submitted to more than one management. It 
has been bought by Mrs. Brown Potter with a 
view to production in Dublin. 

‘A Court Scanpau’ is the name bestowed 
upon the adaptation from Dumas with which 
Mr. Chudleigh will reopen the Court. Miss 
Dorothea Baird and Miss Florence Wood have 
been engaged for its performance. 

Tue St. George’s Hall has reopened with an 
entertainment consisting of Godfrey’s ‘My 
Milliner’s Bill,’ given by Mr. Brandon Thomas 
and Miss Lottie Venne, and a musical sketch 
by Mr. George Grossmith. 

Tue Olympic is also open again with a per- 
formance of ‘ East Lynne.’ 

THE greatest of the Norwegian actresses, 
Laura Gundersen, has just died at the age of 
sixty-six. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—S. W.—B. & Sons—C. F. M.— 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


CARLYLE’S ‘SARTOR 
RESARTUS.,’ With upwards of 80 Original 
Designs by E. J. Sullivan. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press. 

‘* Altogether this is a clever piece of work.” 
Atheneum. 
“The most remarkable of the season’s illustrated 
books.”—Academy, 
“Many of Mr. Sullivan’s drawings are as full of 
idea as the book which is the excuse for their 
being.”—Daily Graphic. 


Imperial 8vo. 218. net. 


ACTORS of the CENTURY. A Play- 
Lover’s Gleanings from Theatrical Annals. By 
FREDERIC WHYTE. With 150 Portraits 
in Collotype and Half-Tone, representing 
in Characteristic Parts all the most popular 
Actors and Actresses during the last 100 
years, 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ELLEN TERRY and her 
IMPERSONATIONS: an Appreciation. By 
CHARLES HIATT. With 32 Illustrations 
reproduced from Photographs, and Binding 
designed by Gordon Craig, 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


P.R.A. ; an Illustrated Chronicle. By ERNEST 
RHYS. With 12 Photogravures and 83 Illus- 
trations. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS. 


Illustrated by ALFRED GARTH JONES. Post 8vo. 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser 


to Milton. Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. With 
an Introduction by JOHN DENNIS. Post 8vo. 6s. 


POEMS by ROBERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated and Decorated by BYAM SHAW. With an 
Introduction by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. C.B. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS by JOHN KEATS. Illus- 
trated and Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. 
With an Introduction by Prof. WALTER RALEIGH, 
M.A. Second Edition. With several New Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Large post 8vo. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 


Characteristics of Women. By Mrs. JAMESON. Iilus- 
trated with 25 Collotype Reproductions of Portraits of 
celebrated Actresses in the various Characters, and 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. 50s. net. 


A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, 4.p. 1500-1800. By 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author of ‘The 
Formal Garden in England.’ With 150 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and 90 Plates frum 
Photographs and Old Prints and Drawings. 


Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his 
Writings, and his Public Life. By AYMER VALLANCE, 
M.A. FSA. With 40 Reproductions in Half-tone of 
Designs by William Morris, and a Coloured Frontispiece 
and Portrait. Binding by the Author. 


Small colombier 8vo. 25s, net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his 


Life and Works. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. 
D’Anvers). With 58 Illustrations in Photogravure and 
Half-tone. Binding by Gleeson White. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.’ 


With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Crown 8vo. 6s 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


By W. H. FITCHETT (“ VEDETTE”). 


REVIEW of REVIEWS.—* This is the second volume of the series which has achieved 
one of the greatest literary successes of our time......As a gift-book, or as a book to take up 
and read at odd moments, or to devour at a prolonged sitting, this book has few equals, and 
we equal or eclipse the popularity of its predecessor.” 

MAWN.—** It is impossible to speak in too high terms of this admirable series of 
histerical papers. Nobody who takes an intelligent interest in the history of his country 
should miss them...... We have nothing more stirring, more interesting, more worthy of 
genui: e entbusiastic praise in our popular historical literature.” 


RHODESIA and its GOVERNMENT. By H.C. 


THOMSON, Author of ‘The Chitral Campaign’ and of ‘The Outgoing he With 
8 Illustrations and a Map. Large crown 8vo, 10s. éd. 
SPECTATOR.—*‘ We do not hesitate to say that, however fully a man may think 
himself informed on South African affairs, he will do well to study Mr. Thomson’s book...... 
Mr. Thomson's attitude is eminently judicial, and his views are expressed with great modere- 


tion. He is in no sense a ‘crank’ or a faddist.” 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Intelligent and interesting throughout. A man might search long 


RENAISSANCE. By Mrs. LILIAN F. FIELD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
before finding a better book on which to begin study of this subject.” 
The SEPOY MUTINY. As Seen by a Subaltern 


from Delhi to Lucknow. By Col. EDWARD VIBART. With 2 Portraits, a Plan, and 
10 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s, €d, 
OBSERVER.—* Well written and well worth reading......The details of,this escape are 
extremely exciting literature.” as 


A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 


SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ With 2 Portraits 

of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s 
known Signatures. THIRD EDITION. Crown évo. 7s. éd. 

LITERATURE —“ Mr. Lee’s work, both for its literary qualities and its sc holarsbip, 

does credit to English letters, and it will probably be regarded for years to come as the most 

useful, the most judicious, aud the most authoritative of all existing biographies of the poet.” 








NEW VOLUME OF 
‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


TIMES.— A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.” 
NOW READY, lis. net, in cloth, or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 
Vol. LVII. (TOM—TYTLER) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a furtber Volume will be issued 
quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will be effected within two years from 
the present date. 


The CRUISE of the “CACHALOT” ROUND 


the WORLD after SPERM WHALES. By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. The 
Voliame includes A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR FROM RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With 8 Illustrations and a Chart. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

CRITIC.—** The sperm whale fishery has had to await its historian until the end of the 
century. Certain it is that never was there such a bock of the sea, such a delight for young 
and old alike, as this.” 

“THE REMARKABLE BIOGRAPHY OF A REMARKABLE MAN.” 

THE EaRt or Rosxpeky at Edinburgh. 


The LIFE of CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


(1846-1891). By R. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of ‘ Fifty Years of Concessions to 
Ireland,’ &c. SECOND EDITION. With a Portrait, a view of Avondale, and a 
Facsimile Letter. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 21s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A book which ranks among the great biographies of the 
century.” 


The RING and the BOOK. By Robert Brown- 


ING. New Edition. With 3 Portraits and 11 Full-Page Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo. 8s. 


NEW EDITION OF STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CASTLE INN. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘ A Gentleman of France,’ Shrewsbury,’ &c. 

GUARDIAN —* The story is told in Mr. Weyman’s best manner—and how good that 
is nobody needs to learn at this time of day.” 

SPEAKER.—"“ A brilliant and notable piece of work...... It bas qualities which in some 
respects surpass those displayed in anything else he has yet written.” 

QUEEN.— A most fascinating book. Mr. Weyman has given us one of the fine 
heroines of fiction, and almost from the start to the finish we are kept on tenterhooks to 
know what is about to happen to our fascinating Julia.” 





MAN CHESTER COURIER.—‘‘ A treasure-house of 


gocd Gigs A NEW STORY BY R. CROCKETT, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, crown 8vo. 6s. 


PAGES from a PRIVATE 


DIARY. Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 
ATHENZUM.—* Full of happy sayings, of stories. 
and of pleasant turns of observation....To write 
more about this pleasant book would be to. quote from 
it, which would be manifestly unfair, as it is short 
and amusing from cover to cover. -Really a model to 
modern writers of diaries for the publi ic.” 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: 


a Biographical Sketch ig? AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, QC. MP. Third Edition. With 2 
Portraits, 10 Full-Page I)lustrations, and 2 Fac- 
simile Letters. Large crown 8yo 12s. 6d. 
IMES.—* This is in many respects a model bio- 
graphy, vivid, sympathetic and entertaining, and full 
without overflowing the due bounds of personal 
history. In short, Mr. Birrell has written a genial 
life of one of the most genial and popular of men.” 


“One of the very few good literary magazines.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
“The Cornhill Magazine is full of good things.” —World. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


CHARLES LAMB and the 
LLOYDS. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. With Portraits 
and a Facsimile Letter Small post 8vo 6s. 


ENTITLED MANC yt GUARDIAN. —'‘ It is difticult to 
crit 


LITTLE ANNA MARK, 


Begins in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. Price ONE SHILLING. 


and decorum on a dis- 
covery like this, and the difficulty becomes an impossi- 
bility when it is found that these additions to the canon 

of Lamb's writings are not inferior in beauty and in- 
terest to the best of his published work.’ 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept 


in the Country. By JOHN HALSHAM. Crown 


vo . 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Very charming....The 
best advice we can give to those who like to read 
about the country is to get ‘1dlehurst’ for themselves.” 


The POETICAL WORKS of 
ROBERT BRIDG . Contents: Pro- 
metheus the eave, _e and Psyche; and 
The Growth of Love. Small crown 8vo 6s. 
ACADEMY.—‘‘In this edition Mr. Bridges at once 
makes his bow tothe general public, and at the same 
time assumes the honours of an established and 





COLLECTIONS and RE-| Each Number contains, in addition to an instalment of a Serial Story by a Popular Author, | "e¢ogpized poet. 


COLLECTIONS. By “ ONE WHO HAS KEPT A 
DIARY.”’ Seventh Impression. With a Frontis- 


iece. my 8vo. 16s. 

REVIE W of REVIEWS.—“ ‘Collections and Recol- 
lections’ will rank high among the books of recent 
7 which have added to «he gaiety of the nation.” 

U7TH —“The most interesting diary that has 
e. published for years.’ 


SONGS of ACTION. By 


CONAN gees Second Impression. Small skip.”—Guardian 
crown 8v0 ‘ . x 

A hboages — De, Conan Doyle has the gift of 
ing good rattling songs with all the swing of 
Tuayend Kiplin g.... His songs are full of high spirits 





W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The BIOGRAPHICAL 


EDITION. In course of issue, in 13 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. This 
New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and ae ee Letters, Sketches, 
and Drawings, derived from the Author’s original Manuscripts te-books ; and each Volume 
includes Memoir in the form ots an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCH IE. 

*,* Prospectus post free on application. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. — The STANDARD 


EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. igs This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings 
which had not previously been coll y 


W. M. THACKERAY’ iS) WORKS. —The LIBRARY EDITION. 
vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With 
itustrations by the Avis Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, “Ts. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The POPULAR EDITION. 


geo crown 8yo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; or in half-morocco, 
gilt, 51. 10s, 





*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The CHEAPER ILLUS- 


TRATED EDITION. Pace bound in cloth, 41. lls. ; or | agen gg bound * half-morocco, 8. 8s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


“Capital from every point of view, with an up-to-date feel about it.’’ 


“ Cornhill is really full of good reading from beginning to end, There is nothing to 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the 
and * go. Postal Union, 14s. 6d., payable in advance. 





AURORA LEIGH. By Eliza- 


SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES BY THE BEST | zzz, apeerr zeowsixe! Now ana 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, and a 
WRITERS. Frontispiece. Crown 8yo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


POT-POURRI from a 
SURREY GARDEN. Ky Mrs C. W. KARLE, 
With an Appendix by Lady CONSTANCE 
LYTTON. Sixteenth Edition Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dean Hove, in an article upon the _Work in the 

NINETEENTH CENTURY, says: — ere is no 

time for further enjoyment of this sweet, spicy 

‘ Pot-Pourri’; no space for further extracts from this 

clever and comprehensive book ; oF for two more 

earnest words to the reader—Buy it. 


Review of Reviews. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. —The POCKET EDITION. 
7 vols. bound in cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. each 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The ears 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, | The ore aaa 14 vols. in gold-lettered cloth 
8. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


pets EDITION. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC. M.P., and FREDERI 
KENYON. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Oreralt. Frontispiece = 
2 Volume. 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. In 17 vols. crown 8yo, bound 
in Seis, 4. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
WORKS. CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the 
Rocce nrania large crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

* Also the UNIFURM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits 
of Mis Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. UNIFORM EDITION, 


Each Volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large cfown 8vo. 10s. each. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Lrp., Editorial Department, Albert Square. 


eee 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 10d. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND 


(abridged from the Sixpenny Edition). Price 3d.; by post, 44d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY STEAM TRANSIT and GENERAL 


GUIDE for TRAVELLERS in EUROPE. Routes, with Fares, Time taken on Journey, &c, to principal Continental Towns and Resorts—Direct 
Through Tables from London to the Principal Places in all Parts of the Continent—Customs Regulations, Passport Information—Continental Money, 
Time, Weights, Measures, Distances—Steamer Services to and from Continental Ports—Steamer Services on Lakes and Rivers—Diligence Services— 
Round Route Tickets— Descriptive Notices of European Countries, Cities, Towns, &c , with Hotel, Consular, Clerical, Medica!, Banking, and Commercial 


Lists. Price 2s. with Railway Map of the Continent ; by post, 2s. 6a. 


BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the WHOLE of 


EUROPE. In addition to the information contained in the Two-Shilling Book, the Special Edition includes the following Matter :—Routes through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany—an Itinerary of the Italian Lakes—Notices of some of the Principal Towns, &c., in the following Countries : 
Algiers, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Denmark, Eg and Overland Route, Fivland, Greece, Holy Land, Iceland, Lapland, Levant, Morocco, Norway, Roumania, 


; g ypt 
Russia, Servia and Montenegro, Sweden, Tunis, Turkey in Europe. 
With a Vocabulary in English, French, German, and Italian. 


ALSO MAPS OF EUROPE, SWITZERLAND, AND THE RHINE, 
AND PLANS OF THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 











AMSTERDAM CONSTANTINOPLE GENEVA LYONS NAPLES TRIESTE 
ANTWERP DRESDEN GENOA MARS&ILLES OSTEND TURIN 
BERLIN FLORENCE GHENT AYENCE PALERMO VENICE 
BRUS:ELS FRANKFORT - ON - THE - THE HAGUE MILAN PARIS VERONA 
COLOGNE MAIN HAMBURG MUNICH ROME VIENNA. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. 2d. 


BRADSHAW’S INDIA. New and Improved Edition (1898). Cloth, price 5s ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


Through Routes, Overland Guide and Handbook to India, Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, &c. A Complete Traveller’s 
Manual. How to Reach and how to Live in the Three Presidencies of India and the Australian Settlements. This indispensable little Handbook 
contains Twenty-five Outward and Homeward through Routes between Great Britain and her Indian and Australian Dependencies, with Practical and 
Interesting Descriptive Guides to each Route. Steam Navigation, Coasting, Coach, and other Conveyances ; Telegraph Communications ; Tables of 
Distances ; Tabular Forms of Expenses; Time of Journey, &c. Advice to the Eastern Traveller—Hints as to the Purchase of Outfit—Luggage— 
Currency, &¢c.; with a most useful Vocabulary of Hindustani. Illustrated with Maps of India, the various Routes, &c. Panorama of the Nile. Plans 


of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Constantinople ; and other Illustrations. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, and OFFICIAL 


DIRECTORY, contains the History and Financial Position of every Railway Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial ; Statistic Powers and other Data 
to the close of the year; Railway Interest in Parliament, &c. Alphabetical Arrangement of the whole Administrative and Executive Staff of all the 


Railway Companies of the United Kingdom. With large Railway Map, &c. Cloth, price 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address—“‘ BrapsHaw, Lonpon.” 


FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORT AGENCY. 


Travellers to any part of Europe who desire to avoid trouble or unnecessary expense can obtain Pass- 

orts through this Agency, who will see that everything necessary is done in procuring the proper visa for a 

journey to or through any country on the Continent. The application form to be filled up, and full particu- 
lars as to cost, with list of Guide Books and Tourist Requisites, sent on application. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports canvot be granted to persons already abroad. 


FLASKS, DOOR-FASTENERS, READING LAMPS, dc. 

















GUIDES, MAPS, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND VIEWS OF LONDON. 
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THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


In Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 





NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN ASTRONOMY. 


By A. H, FISON, D.Sc. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, Old Bailey. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.P.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Ri - 4 Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., The “age Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. D.C L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. M.P. F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, EK.G., 
Right Hon. Sir M. GuANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 
Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. Courthope, Esq. 
C.B., Earl of Crewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., i ney: Gedge, . M. P., Sir R. Giffen, K C.B. F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, 
Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic mR Esq. y P. Iibert, ‘C.8.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B. K.C.M.G., Rev. 
Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., W.S. ‘Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George 
Mivart, Esq. F.R.S., Sir F. Po! lock, Bart., oer. Dr. Rigg, H.R. Tedder, Esq. 
The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various Lan- 
guages, Subscription, 3/. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members, Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols, royal 8vo, price Ql; ; to Members, 16s. 


C. T, HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 


NOTIC E. 








NOW READY, price 6s.; by post, 6s. 3d. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 1892 to 1897. (Two Vols. in each Year.) 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





H £E AT HEN Xx U M 
a “oi English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
e Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


aie pt 's ATHEN/EUM contains Articles on 

MR. MEREDITH’S FRENCH EISTORICAL ODES. 

A STUDY of LORD BURGHLEY. 

The LAND of the PIGMIES. 

NEW BRITISH MUSEUM PAPYRI. 

CORRESPONDENCE of a DAUGHTER of GEORGE III. 

ROCK VILLAGES of the RIVIERA. 

TRANSACTIONS of the BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA of SPORT. 

NEW NOVELS :—Dr. Therne ; The Open Question : The Refiner’s Fire ; 
In the Wilderness of this World; Rroontleet ; A Woman of Impulse ; 
The Child Abel ; Senex ; The Hospital Secret ; The Secret of Kyriels. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

HEBREW GRAMMARS. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

MINOR BIOGRAPHY. 

TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN NOVELS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

UNTRACED MOTTOES in WOKDSWORTH; “ARCHIPIADA” in 
VILLON; SALE; The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS; MR. 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—The Five Windows of the Soul ; ‘‘ Long-purples ”; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Leonardo da Vinci; ristmas Books; Art for the 
Nursery; Minor Exhibitions ; ihe Nineteenth Century Horn- 
Book’; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Westminster Play; Shakspeare’s Sonnets ; Gossip. 
The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office; Bream’s Buildings, Chan Lani 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. : sciatica 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 
W AYTE.- MELVILLE’S WORKS, 
NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 
Is, by the unanimous opinion of the Press, the most complete ani 
handsome a yet issued. Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, 
rinted o te Vellum, besides other Tlustrations. 
id in sets oO Prospectus on application. 


W. Thacker & Co. Creed Lane, E.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interestin; 7 ee ofCometary Astronom, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. FLAS bes rf [ 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


W. EK. HILL & SONS, 
° HER MAJESTY’S VIOLIN MAKERS, 
Have FOR SALE VIOLINS, 


Of 140, New Bond Street, London, W., 
VIOLAS, and VIOLONCELLOS by 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, and other celebrated Makers, and 
they g the henticity of any Instrument they sell. They 
also undertake the sale of Instruments on behalf of their Owners. 


They have for generations been engaged in Violin Making, and under- 
take the Repairing and Adjustment of any Stringed Instrument, 


Excellent VIOLINS for BEGINNERS, from One Guinea upwards. 


AEEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 
West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 

















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JANUARY. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


The LIBERAL COLLAPSE :— 
1. The Party and its Leaders. By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. 
2, A Case for Coalition. By Sidney Low. 
3. The Independent Labour Party's Programme. By J. Keir Hardie 
and J. R. MacDonald. 
BRITISH SEAMEN for BRITISH SHIPS. By W. L. Ainslie and 
J. H. Yoxall, M.P. 


FRANCE in NEWFOUNDLAND. By P. T. McGrath. 
The COLONIAL WEAKNESS of FRANCE. By Lieut.-Col. Adye. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION for IRISH CATHOLICS. By the Bishop 
of Limerick. 


VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. By Margaret Maitland. 


PROLOGUE to ‘The DUCHESS of MALFY.” By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 


The OPEN-AIR CURE of CONSUMPTION: a Personal Experience. 
By James Arthur Gibson. 


IMPRESSIONS of AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. By Prof. Percy 
Gardner. 


FLY FISHING. By Sydney Buxt n, MP. 

SOME RECOLLECTIONS of 8IR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. By 
Joseph Jacobs. 

ARE SAVAGE GODS BORROWED FROM MISSIONARIES? By 
Andrew Lang. 

The ALPS in 1898. By Reginald Hughes. 


The DREYFUS DRAMA and ITS SIGNIFICANCE. By Yves Guyot 
(Ex-Minister of Public Works). 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


THs FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JANUARY. 
RECREANT LEADERS. By the Author of ‘Life in Our Villages.’ 
DEAN LIDDELL as I KNEW HIM. By the Right Hon. Prof. F. Max 
er. 





The TANGANIKA RAILWAY. By Lionel Decle. 

A GROUP of CELTIC WRITERS. By Fiona Macleod. 
The POWERS and SAMOA. By John George Leigh. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By W. Basil Worsfold. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for WOOLWICH and SANDHURST. 
By Hely Hutchinson Almond. 


LANGUAGE and STYLE. By Charles Whibley. 

CYCLES and CYCLING. By Joseph Pennell. 

AFTER READING HORACE WALPOLE. By G. 8. Street. 

The DISRAELI of LIBERALISM. 

“The INDIVIDUALIST.” Chaps. 20-23. By Wentworth Moore. 
Se Sierra Leone Troubles. By W. E. B. Copland 


Crawford. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 





Now ready, 1122 pages, price 6s. 6d. 


QUuTEE & BOYD’S EDINBURGH ALMANAC, 
1899, contains full Information on all Subjects connected with 
the British Empire, and specially of Scotland. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Limited. 


Pus SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Not until you write with a “SWAN” will rm realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific a of to-da unce itasa 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Of all 8 most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 





Pen 
writing to select a suitable 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, Cheapside, E.C.; 
95a, Regent Street, w, London ; and 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


ORWICH UNION Fine INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. — 
HEAD OFFICE: NOR’ anaes Otel 
ces {Bors meer B17 Ki Wo 196, Pisen 
ssroameacttionses dilly, W.; and 1, Victoria Street, 8.W. 
io ‘neured . ee 
bil Be \) rrererrerrr rrr r iris 


950,000 
mts Wanted in Metropolitan Santina genes to be made to 
etter of the above London Offices. 








Norwich, December 25, 1898. 
THE 
LIVERPOOL : and LONDON and GLOBE 
URANCE COMPAN 
Invested Funds ., .. - £9,575,342 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 


Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


LIFE FOLIOy BOLSee may so insure as to participate in 
NINE-TENTHS OF THE PROFITS of their Class. 


EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES, 
Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


RrPss COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 





EPes's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


EPrs's COCOA, For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPss COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


ACIDITY of tha STOMACH, ““HRARTBURN, 
and INDIGESTION, . 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





THE ATHENZUM 


N° 3714, Dec. 31, ’98 








CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ee SS SSS eee eee 


MR. BIRRELL’S NEW WORK. 


The LAW and HISTORY of COPYRIGHT in BOOKS (Seven Lectures ), 
by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel and 
Quain Professor of Law at University College, London, will ‘be published 


shortly, price 3s. 6d. net. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


WILD LIFE at HOME: how to study 
and Photograph It By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.8., with REM- 
BRANDT 
Nature by Cherry Kearto 
“‘ Pull of suggestion and eatin to all who take an interest in Nature.” 

rman. 
*,* This work has been reprinted to meet the very large demand. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NOW READY, price 21s. 
WITH NATURE and a CAMERA. 
Being cm Adventures and Observations of a Field Naturalist and 
Anti 
150 Illustrations from Photographs. 
NOW READY, price 21s. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS. By R. 


KEARTON, F.Z.8. With nearly 130 LIlustrations of Nests, Eggs, | 
phs. 


Young, &c., from Photogra: 
NOW READY, price 5s. 


NESTS, EGGS, and EGG- 


> R. KEARTON, F.Z.8. Illustrated with 22 
. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


BIRDS’ 


COLLECTING. 
Coloured Plates o: 


NOW READY, 3 vols. price 31. 3s. 

VICAT COLE, R.A., The LIFE 
and PAINTINGS of. Described by ROBERT CHIGNELL, Barrister- 
at-Law. Illustrated with 59 Full-Page and numerous smaller Plates. 

NOW READY, price 21s. 

SIGHTS and SCENES in OXFORD 
CITY and UNIVERSITY. Described by THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
B.A., and illustrated with upwards of 100 Plates, with an Introduc- 
tion by Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 

NOW READY, price 9s. 


SACRED ART. The Bible Story 
Pictured by Eminent Modern Painters. Edited by A. G. TEMPLE, 
F.8.A. With nearly 200 Full-Page Lllustrations. 

COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, price 6s. each. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND. A 
History for the People. By the Very Rey. Dean SPENCE, D.D. 
Illustrated. 

NOW READY, CHEAP EDITION, price 21s. 

ANNALS of WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By E. T. wrongs (Mrs. Murray sow Illustrated by 

herell, R.I., M. t, and -——* ee F.8.A. 
ARLE. Witha Tie e DEAN of W. NSTER, anda 
Chapter on the Abbey Buil = J.T. MICKLETHWAIT EB, F.8.A. 


POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols, 12s. the Set. 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, and 
CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES. Descriptive, Historical, 
Pictorial. Edited by Prof. BONNEY, F.R.S. With nearly 500 

Original Illustrations. 

1 vol. price 42s. net. 


The TIDAL THAMES. By Grant 

With 20 magnificent Full-Pa; 

with many other Illustrations after 
Wyllie, A-R.A. New Edition. 


Price 7 


The WORKS of CHARLES BURTON | 


Illustrated with 4 Ay and Portraits, and containing © 


Seestosion by HARRY FURNI: 


ana! a tei and about 100 ‘Tilustrations from | 


Photographer. By K. K€ARTON, F.ZS. With about | 


THE NEW YEAR. . 


CHEAP EDITION, price 10s. 6d. 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE. The 

hritish Isles. Containing 26 Exquisite — Plates, and about 
400 Uriginal Engravings by the best Artists. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITIONS, price 10s. 6d. 


| The QUEEN’S LONDON. Containing 


with @ fine Series of Pictures of the Queen's Diamond ubilee 


Procession. 
NOW READY, price 93. 


| nearly “0 Exquisite Views of London and its. Environs, together 
| 


The QUEEN’S EMPIRE. Containing 


about 500 pages of splendid Illustrations, reproduced from Authentic 
Photograp! 
NOW READY, price 21s. 


| The MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly 


Volume. With a Series of Exquisite Plates, and about 800 lilus- 
trations from Original Drawings. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, complete in 3 vols. 10s. 6d. the Set. 
The ROYAL SHAKESPEARE. With 
over 50 Superb Lilustrations. By F. J. FURNIVALL. Hitherto 
—— in Three Volumes at 15s. each, this splendid and valuabie 
ition is now issued unabridged at a price which will place it 
within reach of all. 
POPULAR EDITION, 5 vols. 3s. 6d each 
FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By 
F. E. HULME, F.L.S8. F8.A. With 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates 
in each, and Descriptive Text. 


POPULAR EDITION, 5 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 
afte ¥ lee ya os 3 With 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
NOW READY, price 5s.; cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 


WHYS and OTHER WHYS; or, 
Curious Creatures and their Ta'es. By 8. H HAMER. With 
numerous Illustrations by HAK« Y B. NEILSON. 

“This is a book we should like tosee in every nursery and school- 
room.” — Westminster Gazette. 


NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. 
The 


REBELLION of LIL 


CARRINGTON. By L. T. MEADE. With 8 Fall-Page Illustrations. 
CHEAP EDITION, NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. 


‘BRITAIN’S ROLL of GLORY; or, 


the Victoria Cross, its Heroes, and their Valour. By D. H. PARRY. 
With 8 Full-Page Ilustrations cased mi Stanley L. Wood. 


NEW WORKS BY 
EDWARD 5&8. ELLIS 


(THE MODERN FENIMORE COOPER). 











Phi vure Plates, and | 
Faaeet Pamcines by W.L. | wo 


Price 1s. 6d. each, illustrated. 
CAPTURED by INDIANS. 
The DAUGHTER of the se ipa cio 
LF EAK the INDIA) 
| ASTRAY in the FOREST: 
Price 2s. 6d. each, illustrated. 
| SCOUTS and COMRADES; or, Tecumseh, Chief of the Shawanoes. 


A Tale of ron War of 1812. 
KLON DIKE N ETS. 
COWMEN and RUSTLERS, 





THREE 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY, Price 16s. 


The NEW FAR EAST. By Arthur Diosy, Vice-Chairman of the Council 
of the Japan Society. With 12 Illustrations from special Designs by KUBOTA Beisen, of Tokio, a Reproduction of 

a Cartoon designed by H.M. the German Emperor, and a specially drawn Map. 
** The volume is one of the brightest and most pleasantly instructive that has appeared. It is written throu wd with 


admirable clearness and directness ; and the humour that bubbles up in every page is not its least attraction.”— 


Vorld, 


NOW READY, 2 vols. price 21s. 


MYSTERIES of POLICE and CRIME: a General Survey of Wrongdoing 


and ite Pursuit. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS (one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons). 


** Major Griffiths’s two volumes are most fascinating and absorbingly interesting.” —Punch. 
NOW READY, price 12s. 6d. 


NEWMAN HALL: an Autobiography. 


“It is no exaggeration to say that in the personal volume he has now 
that among English ministerial memoirs the recollections of Dr, Newman 


iven to the world there is not a dull page ; and 
Fiall will occupy & high place, both on account 4 


their literary form and of theirmany points of human interest.”—Leeds Mercury. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


‘IMPORTANT WORKS OF FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price 6s. 


POTSHERDS. By Mabel C. Birch- 
ENOUGH (Mrs. HENRY BIRCHENOUGH), Author 
of ‘ Disturbing Elements.’ 

NOW READY, price 6s. 


The REFINER’S FIRE. By Marian 
HOCKLIFFE (Mrs, ERNEST HOCKLIFFE). 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN. By 


E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘ Young Blood,’ &c. 


CHEAP EDITION, price 3s. 6d. 


| CUPID’S GARDEN. By Ellen Thorney- 
+ ene FOWLER, Author of ‘Concerning Isabel 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


KRONSTADT. 6s. 

A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 

The IMPREGNABLE CITY. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 
The IRON PIRATE. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The SEA WOLVES. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The LITTLE HUGUENOT. ls. 6d. 


J. M. BARRIE.: 


The. LITTLE MINISTER. Illustrated. 
SHNTIMENTAL TOMMY. Illustrated. 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 
FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of FRANCE. 60. 
The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 
The MAN in BLACK. 3s. éd. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
TREASURE ISLAND. Library Edition, 6s.;. Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
The ppLACk ey. Library Edition, 6s.; Popular 
The MASTER of ~<a Library Edition, 6s.; 
pular Edition, 3s 
"Waition, 66.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


KIDNAPPED. Library 
CATRIONA. Library oe Eiiion, >. 1 ’ Popular Edition, 3s. 6d, 


anes NIGHTS’ BNTBRTAINMEN 'S. Library Edition, 
‘opular Edition, 3s 
The wine ER. ~ + L. ‘Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, 
Library Edition, 6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d, 


Q. (A. T. 7 apenas 


IA: a Love § ; 





6s. 
6s. 


NS. 
The ASTONISHING HISTORY of TROY TOWN. 5s. 
The DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5s. 


RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 


ANTEONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 38. 6d. 


E. W. HORNUNG. 
SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN. 6. 


, 7 
TINY LUTTRELL. Cheap oS eaition. 3s. 6d. 








FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
The GIRL at COBHURST. 6s. 
A STORY-TELLER'S P. 
The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. 63. 
MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 63. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. Cheap Edition. 38, 6d. 
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should be add: 





d to “The Editor”—A 


and Busi 





Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, opal Rene Oe ee B.C. 


p natn by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, s 


31, 1898. 
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